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The Creeks regularly make a Burnt Offering of 
what they conceive to be the most delicious Parts 
of every Animal taken in ecto before they 
presume to taste a Mouthful. The Parts they 
commit to the Flames are proportional to the Size 
of the Animal, probably about 2 or 3 Ib. from a 
Buffalo, and still less in a regular gradation down 
to the smallest Quadrupede, Fish or Bird. 

‘ John Pope’s Tour, 1792. 








FROM PLAGUE TO PROFIT. 

Tue problem of abating the rabbit nuisance of New 
Zealand, after having for so lng taxed the ingenuity 
of the world, promises to be solved by the realization 
that the rabbit has a commercial value. The industry 
of converting. the game—or vermin—into meat for ex- 
port to European markets has assumed large propor- 
tions. One shipper was recently reported to be in receipt 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 rabbits per day, and to be paying 
to the trappers wages aggregating £800 and £1,000 per 
week, Thus has a plague been converted into a profit. 

In this country a nuisance which has destroyed hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of food fishes in 
inland waters is the refuse sawdust from sawmills. The 
sawdust is dumped into the stream as the readiest mode 
of disposing of it. Carried down by the current, when 
in suspension it kills the fish by lodging in and irritat- 
ing their gills; and sinking to the bottom it overwhelms 
and ruins the spawning beds, and destroys both the 
aquatic vegetation in which the fish live and the minute 
forms of life upon which they subsist. Fish commis- 
sion after fish commission has investigated the sawdust 
nuisance, and various expedients have been resorted to 
for its suppression. Laws have been enacted only to be 
ignored or set at defiance. Despite the known ruinous 
effects of sawdust, mill owners have gone on practically 
without let or hindrance dumping it into fishing waters 
and destroying native resources of inestimable value. 
Sawdust has been a waste product; the thing to do with 
a waste product is to get rid of it in the easiest possible 
way. If sawdust were found to have a value, the prob- 
lem of its disposition would be solved, and we would 
hear no more of it as a fish destroying agency. 

If the reported discovery which a Baltimore inventor, 
Mr. Victor L. Emerson, is reported to have made shall 
prove to be what is claimed for it, such a solution is 
just what we may look for. _Mr. Emerson has de- 
vised a process for carbonizing sawdust and extracting 
the by-products. Certain mill owners on the Ottawa 
River, Canada, who had been ordered by the Govern- 
ment to discontinue dumping sawdust into the river, 
sought the services of Mr. Emerson, and built a plant 
for his experiments on a large scale. According to 
reports, the result of these tests is such as to have 
proved that “the 500 tons or more of sawdust and refuse 
that these mills have been throwing away daily for years 
have suddenly been discovered to be worth $30 a ton-- 
in other words, equal in value to the highest grade of 
gold quartz.” Iron and steel smelting works, white 
lead and printers’ ink -manufactories and calcium carbide 
works are to be operated in connection with the central 
plant; and the city is to be lighted and heated from the 
hydrogen gas given off during the process of carboniza- 
tion. In short, there is to be a sawdust bonanza of the 
biggest kind; and so cheaply are all the products to be 
obtained that the capitalists behind the scheme already 
announce a determination to restrict production so as to 

_wprovide . against glutting the market and destroying 
prices. This indeed is the only somber shade in the 
golden prospect. Thirty-dollar-a-ton sawdust will be 
confined like gold to certain favored districts. The com- 
, mon sawdust pouring out every day from countless mills 
in countless tons into countless waters is still and still 

will be the worthless plague it has ever been. . 


_ THE FOREST RESERVES. 

AN interesting and surprising indication of the recent 
change of public sentiment in the West concerning 
forestry matters comes to us in a report from Washing- 
ton. 

It will be remembered that when President Cleveland 
originally set aside the thirteen forest reservations in 
the West, no portion of the community was more out- 
raged and none more bitter in its condemnation of this 
action than the people residing in the Black Hills. The 
columns of the local newspapers fairly overflowed with 
editorials on the subject, and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from South Dakota had great difficulty in find- 
ing language severe enough to fitly describe the injury 
that had been done to their constituents. The South 
Dakotans were urged to be patient and to take a little 
time to think about the matter, but they declined to do 
so. Now, however, we are told on high Washington 
authority that the people of the Black Hills have peti- 
tioned the authorities to have the size of the Black Hills 
forest reservation increased by~4,400,000 acres; that the 
surveys have been made; that Senator Pettigrew has 
washed off his war paint and laid aside his arms, declar- 
ing that the increase should be made; that the surveys 
for this increase have been completed, and have been 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

We believe that the time is coming, and coming soon, 
when the forest reserves of the Western country will 
have no more ardent defenders than those who dwell 
on and about them—the very people whoa couple of 
years ago declared that the Federal Government had 
determined to create widespread ruin over the whole 
West. The change which has taken place in the feeling 
about these forest reserves is encouraging not only as 
to this especial matter, but also as giving evidence of 
the common sense of the American people when they 
have had time for sober second thought. 

It is objected by some persons that the forest servite 
is being turned into a huge political machine, which 
will be used to control elections in the States and Terri- 
tories where these reservations exist. If this should 
prove true, it is greatly to be deplored; nevertheless the 
important thing is that we have now a forest service— 
a force of men appointed to care for our forests; whereas 
formerly there was no one whose duty it was to do this. 
If for any reason this service is not all that could be 
desired—as, of course, it is not—it is our business to 
strive by patient effort to reform it, and to make it as 
nearly perfect as may be possible. 

At the head of the Forestry Bureau pf the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we have perhaps the most com- 
petent person in the country, and the steps which he is 
taking for interesting and instructing people in forestry 
matters, both in the East and in the West, cannot fail 
to have a most beneficial effect on the public mind. 








SNAP SHOTS, 

An exhibition of live snakes is an amusement novelty 
which is just. now engaging the attention of New 
York. Specimens of numerous venomous and harm- 
less species have been brought together from the snake 
thickets and holes and dens of the earth, and put on 
show in a public hall, to which visitors are cheerfully 
paying the admission fee. Incidentally human nature 
is on exhibition too; for nothing in the natural history: of 
snakes is more curious than this fact, that while man- 
kind abhors and fears the serpent, it canfot resist go- 
ing to gaze upon the object of its dread and disgust. 
Whatever may be the snake’s powers of fascination over 
birds and animals, it has had for man in all times and in 
all places a compelling interest, a repellant attractiveness. 
There are some people who, like Mr. Fred Mather, make 
pets of harmless snakes, and others who, like Dr. Dit- 
mars, handle with composure and immunity the poison- 
ous species; but such persons are the exception and not 
the rule. As for petting garter snakes and other in- 
nocent and beautiful creatures, they have reason and 
common sense on their side; but even’reason will not 
avail against the stronger instinct of dread and alarm. 
Witness the confession made by Coahoma the other 
day. Here is aman who has for years. been schooling 
himself to overcome the instinctive tepugnance ‘to 
snakes; who has by ‘precept and example sought to 
stay the heel that would bruise the serpent’s head; and 
yet.in'spite of it all is moved to acknowledge, “but reason 


will succumb to its parent, animal instinct; and the re- 
pulsiveness of snakes is as strong as ever.” 





Mr. C. H. Townsend, of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, who was deputed to investigate the condition of 
seal life on the Pribilof Islands during the past_ season, 
found the percentage of decrease of the seals more notice- 
able than in previous years, owing to the more. marked 
effect of pelagic sealing on the diminished herd. The 
decrease of seals born on the island was for 1898 22 per 
cent. since 1897, against 11 per cent. for 1897 since that 
of 1896. A rational scheme of seal ranching is in course 
of development on the islands, but Mr. Townsend re- 
ports this will be powerless to preserve the seals from 
extermination if pelagic catching shall be continued. 
Should pelagic sealing cease, and land sealing be suffi- 
ciently restricted, the present stock of seals is such that 
at no distant day the supply might be restored to former 
proportions. 





The rapidity with which a water or land species which 
has been pursued to the point of extermination will, 
when that pursuit ceases, multiply and replenish the 
earth, is one of the surprising phenomena of nature’s 
resourcefulness. The beaver is a familiar example. In 
one region and another where it has been trapped un- 
til becoming so scarce that trapping became unprofit- 
pble and was abandoned, the unmolested remnant has 
thrived and developed into numerous colonies. We are 
told by returning moose hunters from the, New Bruns- 
wick woods that the law on beaver in that Province, 
which has prevented their capture for several years, has 
resulted in restoring the species again to commercial 
importance. The law is up this year, and numerous 
trappers who have marked the beaver colonies are pre- 
paring to take them. 

The principle is illustrated on a large scale by the 
fluctuations of the whale fisheries, which, after having 
sunk to a point where the pursuit was no longer profit- 
able, and was accordingly abandoned, have now come up 
again and assumed a place in the world’s commerce, to 
be measured by the fact that four Arctic whalers which 
reached San Francisco the other day brought into port 
catches aggregating a value of $750,000. And in the 
Antarctic another illustration is found in the case of the 
sea lions, which, having been depleted far below the 
point of profit to the sealers, have so far recovered that 
an expedition recently made for their oil proved a re- 
munerative venture. 

“Spoodler” is a fictitious name, but that is the only 
fictitious element of the moose episode reported in our 
game columns.. The case was actually tried in court, and 
this is a transcript of the proceedings. To a New Bed- 
ford, Mass., man, we believe, belongs the credit of 
demonstrating to unsuccessful moose hunters the happy 
expedient of having their game snared and made secure 
for them by the guide in advance. This is a “dead sure 
thing,” warranted to assure the veriest duffer his just 
quota of moose meat, if only the officious game wardens 
would not intervene as they did with the New Bedford 
man and the defendant in the. Nova Scotia case. It 
takes all sorts of people to make up the world, and the 
Spoodlers are ever with us. 





The signs of the times point to Alaska as the coming 
big game country to be exploited by the American 
sportsman. Indeed it is the only fresh territory left for 
him without invading the remote British Possessions. 
The big moose heads sent down from Alaska have ex- 
cited the envy of scores of hunters; and since there are 
bigger moose heads in the woods than have ever been 
brought out of them, we confidently expect some day to 
illustrate in the Forest AND STREAM a giant exceeding 
the seventy-two-inch head shown in our issue of October 
22; and to print with it the portrait of the man who 
brings it down. 





Announcement is given elsewhere of the fifth annual 
Sportsmen’s Show,. given by the National Sportsmen’s 
Association, in Madison Square Garden next March. 
The exposition will be modeled in large measure upon 
the lines of the Boston show, which was so popular and 
profitable; and for the New York enterprise a similar 
success may be anticipated, 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 


Jamestown Hunting and Fishing 
Club. 


Maine Trip of 1898. 


No better fortune can well befall a true sportsman 
than first to anticipate and then to realize the full pleas- 
ures of a hunting trip to the great forests of northern 
Maine. I venture the assertion that in no part of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains can game 
of such numerous variety as inhabits this State be found 
in greater quantity. Fortunate is he- who can visit this 
great game field, for it is here that realization and anti- 
cipation come nearest to being synonymous terms. 

The Jamestown Hunting and Fishing Club is com- 
posed of twenty-four members, all lovers of the gun and 
rod, who reside in and near the city of Jamestown, New 
York. It is the aim and one of the purposes of the 
club organization to take an outing at least once in 
each year, either on a hunting or fishing excursion, to 
enable its members to realize the relaxation from busi- 
ness cares so necessary to the health and well-being of 
business and professional men. Several years in suc- 
cession our outings were taken on the Alleghany River 
in a house boat, and many delightful days dave been 
spent in floating down the river and hunting and fishing 
by the way. In the fall of 1896 we yisited the Adiron- 
dack Mountains in New York. Last year we visited the 
famous camps of “Jock” Darling on the Sebois Chain 
of lakes in northeastern Maine, going in by way of Pat- 
ten. The trip was a delightful one, and successful to 
the extent of our killing fifteen deer and one moose. 
The weather was very dry and the woods noisy during 
our entire stay, but our success was all we had antici- 
pated, and all were satisfied. 

Even before the trip of 1897 was ended did specula- 
tion become rife as to where the next outing would be 
taken. Everybody talked of Maine. Upon arrival at 
Boston, where we spent twenty-four hours, Dr. E. M. 








Scofield, president of the club, fell in with M. Abbott* 


Frazier, that prince of good fellows and noted taxider- 
mist, who has a branch supply store at Greenfield Junc- 
tion on Moosehead Lake. He extolled the Moosehead 
Lake region as a great game country, and advised us 
to go there. Subsequent correspondence with him and 
others induced us to make that our objective point this 
year, so our guides were engaged, and having made all 
preliminary arrangements, the date of departure was 
fixed, and on the morning of Sept. 28, with joyous hearts 
filled with pleasant anticipations, and with the best 
wishes of friends who had come to the depot to bid us 
‘Godspeed,” we boarded train 8 on the Erie Railroad 
bound for Greenville Junction via Boston. At 8 P. M. 
of the 30th we arrived at Greenville Junction, the end 
of our railroad travel, where we were met by Captain 
Samuel Cole, who had had charge of purchasing sup- 
plies, engaging transportation over the lake and mak- 
ing all necessary preparation for the trip into the woods. 
He told us, much to our gratification, that all pre- 
liminary arrangements had been completed, and that our 
provisions and the horse which we were to take into 
the woods for toting purposes were already at camp. 
We were then conducted to Moosehead Inn, where 
we were well taken care of for the night. At 8 o’clock 
the next morning we started on our steamboat ride 
over Moosehead Lake, on our way to camp, and the 
beauty of that clear, still, sunlight morning lent addition- 
al splendor to the most beautiful body of water and 
some of the finest scenery which most of us had ever 


seen. The lake is nearly forty miles long, and fram, 


one and one-half to thirteen miles in width, and wooded 


to its shores. The shore line is very rugged and irregu-« 


lar, and bays- and coves are more than numerous. _Isl- 
ands, large and small, are to be seen on every hand in 
great numbers. Some of the smaller ones are nothing 
but barren rocks, while others are sparsely covered with 
timber. The larger ones are wooded and range to 
several hundred acres in extent. One is said to contain 
3,000 acres. The hills and mountain peaks rise in every 
direction, particularly to the eastward. MHalf-way up 
the lake on the easterly shore Mount Kineo seems to 
rise directly out of the lake. Its southerly and easterly 
sides rise like perpendicular walls of rocks to a height 
of nearly 800it. above it. On the northerly and westerly 
sides the slopes of the mountain are wooded and 
render it comparatively easy of ascent. Projecting from 
the southwesterly side of its base is a small cape, upon 
which is situated the Kineo House, built to accommo- 
date about 250 people, and several cottages. A most 
beautiful place it is. 

We reached the head of the lake at the northeast carry 
about 11 o’clock, and our outfit was soon loaded upon 
wagons to be taken two miles across the carry to the 
west branch of the famous Penobscot River. Here we 
met the remainder of our guides, Bert Doty, James 
Reynolds, Adelbert Harrington and Herbert Keith, 
with their canoes and a bateau. It was over this same 
noted carry that Henry D. Thoreau, the great writer and 
student of nature, passed about fifty years ago on his 
travels through Maine, which gave rise to the publica- 
tion in 1864 of that interesting book written by him en- 
titled “The Maine Woods.” The difference in his mis- 
sion and ours was the subject of thought and dis- 
cussion by us at the time. We were there for the pur- 
pose. of ‘destroying nature’s handiwork, and he. was 
there, without firearms, for the purpose of observing and 
studying nature for his own gratification and the en- 
lightenment of future generations. But one thought 
must have impressed us in common, and that the distance 
between the waters of those great rivers, the head waters 
of the Kennebec and of the Penobscot, only. two miles 
apart, divided by a watershed which seemingly is not 
soft. in height above either, and each draining its own 
great section of territory and playing such important 
parts in the commerce of the country. 

After taking dinner at Luce’s Hotel, on the Penobscot, 
the canoes and bateau were loaded and we started, most 
of us on foot, for our guides had about all the load they 
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could carry, for our déstination, Caribou Camp, on Rus- ° 
sell Stream, thirteen miles away. Two miles up the 
river we reached the mouth of the stream, and there 
had to abandon the bateau on account of the scatcity of 
water, and resort to canoes and horse power. It took 
two days to reach camp, and still another to get all our 
paraphernalia in. We stayed the first night at Mitchell 
Camp, abotit two miles up the stream from the river. 
Everybody was happy, for-on the morrow the deer and 
caribou season would open. Inasmuch as the history 
of a hunting trip is largely made up from the personal 
experiences and reminiscences of the individuals com- 
posing the party, it will be well to understand who made 
up the party. They were Dr. E. M. Scofield, Judge V. E. 
Peckham, Judge F. S. Wheeler, Surrogate E. E. Wood- 
bury, Assistant District Attorney H. L. Hunt, Alderman 
C. M. Nichols, Dr. A. E. Smith, Dr. E. A. Scofield, ex- 
Superintendent of the Poor M. T. Howard, Dr. H. W. 
Davis, Carver Hidecker, B. K. Soliday, E. W. Brownell, 
John C. Thomas, Attorney R. A. Hall, E. E. Wilcox 
and H. K. Thornton. ~ 

At Mitchell Camp we were the guests of John Holmes, 
a very intelligent, elderly gentleman, who is employed as 
clerk to a lumber company, and has been in the woods 
a great many years. He treated us with the utmost 
kindness, and greatly aided us in getting in and out of 
the woods, holding his tote teams one.whole day for 
the purpose of helping us out the next. We were all 
very hungry and ate ravenously. but Judge Peckham 
seemed to overstep the bounds of hospitality when, after 
eating at two tables, he sat back and expressed regret 
that he had eaten, saying that he would like to eat again. 
The number of the party and the paraphernalia that we 
had brought along had caused our guides to doubt our 
prowess as hunters of big game, and from all appear- 
ances they seemed to regret having engaged with us, but 
when after we had eaten and repaired to the front yard 
par'or and sung a few songs, each in his own voice, 
tune and time, their disgust was evident, we were 
quietly informed that such noise would scare all the game 
out of the country. Well, we promised to behave better 
when we were encamped, but gave them to under- 
stand that we were out for recreation and relaxation 
from business, and our good time wasn’t dependent 
upon the quantity of game killed. I think the truth of 
this assertion was subsequently impressed upon them, 
and I know that we enjoyed ourselves very much. 

The next day was spent principally in getting into 
camp and making things comfortable, although in the 
morning Dr. Davis shot a doe and Judge Wheeler a 
spikehorn buck. The latter was shot from a canoe 
on Russell Pond, on our way to camp. The following 
two days were also used up principally in the work of 
camp-making, although some hunting was done on the 
second day, Dr. E. A. Scofield killing a five-point buck 
having a very fiffe head. 


Our camp consisted of a good log house, in size about 
16 by 2oft., built by Captain Cole for a Mr. Jackson, of 
New York, in 1893. It had a cook stove, good bunks 
and a table; a cosy log hut about 6 by 8ft. in size, built 
at the same time for the use of guides. Then we had 
two tents with sheet iron stoves, one 12 by 20, and the 
other about 10 by 12. This hut was taken possession of 
and managed by Judge Peckham, who, after getting 
in about 1ft. of boughs and an old kettle with a small 
hole in the bottom for a stove, and finding a cover for 
it and stove pipe, did indeed have as comfortable quar- 
ters as any Nimrod could ask. The hospitality of this 
hut was also enjoyed by Dr. Davis, Hunt and Thorn- 
ton, and a merry crew were they. The kettle weighed at 
least 25lbs., but is now a relic in the Judge’s office in 
Jamestown, where it will serve as a gas stove. 

Camp had scarcely been made when the only incident 
occurred to mar the pleasures of the trip, and which 
cast a gloom over the entire camp. Mr. Howard, who 
had been sick himself so that he had not been away 
from camp, received a telegram by special messenger 
one evening just about dark announcing the serious 
illness of his wife and calling for his return home. 
Knowing that Mrs. Howard had been in poor health for 
some time, the worst was feared. Mr. Howard started 
for home at 3 o’clock the following morning, and on 
arrival found that his wife had passed away the day 
he left camp. It was a great shock to him and to us, 
because Mrs. Howard had been better and more comfort- 
able when he left home than for a long time before, and 
strongly insisted upon his going. 

It would be useless to undertake to recall all of the 
interesting incidents of the trip, and it would not be 
profitable to relate them if I could. Dr. Davis is a 
great case to cifcle, and sometimes he circles to his 


own discomfiture. I remember meeting him one even- . 


ing about sundown on an old road about one and one- 
half miles from camp, and traveling away from it. I 
asked him what he was doing there, and he said he was 
on his way to camp. I laughed and asked him if he 
wasn’t lost. Just then he looked up and saw a bridge 
across the stream away north of the camp. A sort of 
sickly smile crept across his face as he said he knew 
where he was, he could see the bridge, and then re- 
versed his course and started on_his back track for 
camp. He was stopped and given a seat in the canoe. 
Carver Hidecker is an old lumberman. He one 
day started out to hunt a bit (quite an unusual thing 
for him) along a newly blazed line, leading to Little 
Russell Pond, intending to meet his companions at the 
pond. He wandered off his course, and then endeavored 
to take a short cut to the pond. When he discovered 
himself he was in. one of those fearful blow-downs com- 
mon in northern Maine. He failed to find the pond, but 
arrived in camp some time during the afternoon. He 
still insists that it was the pond that got lost and not 
himself. On another occasion he was out with a guide 
and both became queered, but on this occasion he sat 
down and perused a novel, while the guide did the hunt- 


ing to discover themselves. 


Mr. Thomas, the patriarch of the party, Being sixty- 
eight years of age, saw more» gamevthan: all of. the 
boys. Besides seeing. a, lar, ena. of, deer,..he. saw 
two caribou, seven or, 
had his principal experience 


very large one, was seen alae beside an old tote 
toad with her head and forward shoulders extending into 


_and a bear. He . 
Seah” The beak | 
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the road. He fired and she tumbled to the ground, but 
got up and wabbled off into the swamp. Investigation 
revealed the fact that the bear was seriously injured, and 
was bleeding considerably, but as there was no snow 
it was impossible to follow her but a short distance. 
Mr. Thomas was using an old .44-40 Winchester, and it 
didn’t do the execution necessary to bring this large 
game to bag, as would likely have been done by one of 
the modern strong shooting guns. 

Assistant District Attorney Hunt had his experience 
with a caribou. He had two standing shots. The’ cari- 
bou was standing broadside to him in an old road about 
twenty rods distant. He failed to kill or hit, said he was 
nervous. His statement wasn’t doubted. This nervous 
feeling has at times come over others, as I am in- 
formed. 

Dr. E. M. Scofield killed the only moose which was 
taken by our party. The head was not large, nor a very 
good specimen, but as it was the only one the Doctor 
ever killed, or shot at, he was naturally gratified at re- 
sults, especially, as he fired all his shots at a range of 
from seventy to eighty rods. He used a .30-30 smoke- 
less, and is in love with it. 

R. A. Hall, in company with James Reynolds as guide, 
probably had the most exciting experience. He was en- 
camped on Scott Brook with a few companions, tak-, 
ing a short side-hunt. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
he and his guide were on the brook in a canoe, when 
they discovered a monstrous bull moose standing in the 
water. The guide had no gun, and Mr. Hall was using 
a .44-40 ‘Winchester, and something was wrong even 
with that, as it was totally wanting in penetrating force. 
The guide rowed Mr. Hall up to within 30 or 4oft. of the 
moose, and he then commenced pumping the lead into 
him. Eleven shots were fired at him in the water and 
upon the shore, and probably every one hit him, and 
yet he got away. The next day they followed the 
moose a long ways, but were unable to find him. Mr. 
Hall says the only time the moose showed any evidence 
of being hurt was when a shot struck him just back 
of the ear, when he shook his head and started to 
charge. Both Mr. Hall and the guide say that the 
spread of his antlers was at least sit. 

Judge Wheeler killed his second buck and secured a 
fine set of antlers. I mention this because of the fact 
that the Judge has but one leg, having lost the other in 
celebrating the victory of Harrison in 1888, and to 
show you that a man of pluck and energy can kill game 
in Maine even though he be thus greatly handicapped. 

Mr. Soliday had charge of the culinary department, 
and the responsibility resting upon his shoulders was 
enough to crush any ordinary man, but he withstood it 
all, and how we did live! Such meats, such johnny 
cake and bread, pies and any number of other good 
things! Yet notwithstanding all this responsibility he 
found time to kill his two deer, and one was a buck 
with a beautiful set of horns. 

Dr. Smith, who cannot live any length of time without 
his “toast bread,” killed his two deer within hallooing 
distance of camp. 

It would cease to be interesting and make this article 
too long to follow the fortunes and luck or ill-luck of 
each individual member. Altogether we killed twenty- 
nine deer and one moose, besides a goodly supply of 
ruffed grouse, which were delicious for a change of 
diet. We saw one bear and another was driven out of 
an old hunter’s camp, three caribou, sixteen moose and 
approximately 500 deer. Many were the standing shots 
at deer offered at a range of from five to eight rods 
which were not taken. They were does or fawns, and we 
had no use for them. Several good opportunities were 
offered for seeing and observing moose. The writer, in 


company with Bert Doty, the guide, sat on the shore ° 


of Little Russell Pond one evening just before sun- 
down and saw a cow moose come out into the water and 
heard her call. In a short time a spike bull came out 
and the two had a splash and play in the water. Then 
going ashore they romped up and down the bank. 
Shortly after a bull, with a fair set of antlers, came out 
of the woods. The smaller bull was driven away, and 
the remaining two went into the water for a time, then 
went ashore again and more romping. Finally the cow 
went into the brush along the shore and the bull took to 
the pond and followed along down beside the bog, 
splashing and making the water fly tremendously as he 
ran. The cow finally ran into the woods, and the bull 
returned to the pond. Here he stayed the greater part 
of the night. -We camped by the shore of the pond 
that night by an open fire, without blankets, because we 
were six miles from camp, and it was too far to re- 
turn... We could probably have killed the moose, but 
did not attempt to do so, as the season was not open. 
We had no canoe, and made no attempt to stalk them. 


Our mission to the pond was to see what the game pros-. 


pects were, with the intention of returning later and bring- 
ing in a canoe if everything was satisfactory. This we 
did, but did not happen to see moose. After the moose 
season opened we did considerable hunting around the 
pond, and saw much sign made during the different 
nights, but as the weather was cold and raw, and the 
wind blowing every night, we did no night hunting. 
Dr. E. M. Scofield and Mr. Thomas had like opportu- 
nity of observing some cow moose in another pond 
near camp, and several were seen in Russell Pond by 
different members of the party. 

Camp was broken Oct. 19, and we arrived at home on 
the 22d, in time to register, after spending a very pleas- 
ant day in Boston. 

In closing, let me say that we were more than 
pleased with our guides. They were, one and all, ex- 
tremely courteous and obliging, and anxious to do 
everything in their power to make our trip successful 
and pleasant, and fully succeeded in so doing. We can 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone desiring the ser- 
vices of guides. 

Every member of our A wid has commented upon the 
hospitable manner in ich the people of Maine re- 
ceive and entertain their guests. from without the State. 
We were,.one and all, royally received and entertained 
by those with whom we came in contact, and made to 
feel that we were welcome to visit the greatest hunting 
and fishing 9 jer of this vo =a expect’ to 
return, i E. Woopsury, 
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In the Louisiana Lowlands.—IX. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
[Continued from last week.| 

A Lot of crawfish had been gathered, and now was the 
time to utilize them. In the lobster country this small 
brother is not regarded as food, but it is very good, and 
in Germany it is bred for the table. To-day quite a 
number are sold in New York and New Orleans. But, 
as I am using a local name, it may be well to say that the 
English took the French name, ecrivesse, and turned it 
into “crayfish,” and “crawfish” is a further corruption, 
but more popular. In some salt waters there is\a spiny 
lobster without the large claws which is also called 
“crayfish.” Our crayfish are almost miniature lobsters, 
living in fresh waters, some specimens burrowing 
through the levees and causing damage to the amount 
of millions of dollars, some living. in streams under 
stones and some living on the prairies of Kansas, and 
burrowing down to water. Where Germans and Nor- 
wegians have settled they are called “crabs,” after their 
German name “krebs.” So much for the name, as 
necessary information to thousands who know the ani- 
mal well, but never heard it called a crawfish. We 
have in America a verb from this noun, as “he craw- 
fished,” meaning that he backed out. 

We had kept none under 5in., extreme length of body 
exclusive of claws, and had none over 7in., but we had 
about sixty. The water in the iron pot was boiling, and 
in they went, all alive and kicking. Dr. Gerdon re- 
marked: “They never make a kick after they strike the 
water, neither does a lobster, if the water is boiling. 
I believe it paralyzes the nerves, don’t you think so?” 

“Perhaps it does; they never stir after they strike 
boiling water, but perhaps they’re used to it, as the eels 
are to being skinned. We eat fish which die from as- 
phyxiation, although they would be better if killed at 
once, but a lobster that dies in the air is really poisonous, 
and that is why I always buy live lobsters and have 
them cooked.” 

“Now you've opened up a new subject which interests 
me. I have had to treat a case of lobster poisoning, 
and while you are frying the fish and boiling the craw- 
fish I’ll make the tea, set the table and listen.” 

The fish sputtered in the pan, and a big drop of boil- 
ing fat found rest between the thumb and forefinger 
of my left hand, and just then a change of wind filled 
my eyes with smoke. Here my notes are blurred and 
all remarks are lost. I only remember that Dr. Gordon 
stood looking at me for a moment and then remarked: 
“Language has its uses, but I do not remember to have 
heard it used as fuel before; you seem to be impatient * 
with the process of cooking; fix your mind on Job and 
consider how patient he was for a long time, and here 
you let a trifling bit of smoke upset your temper.” 

Smarting in eyes and hand, the humor of the situation 
came to the fore at his reference to Job, and I said: 
“Job was all right in his day and time, and he was sorely 
tried, but he never camped out on the Atchefalaya 
River, and after days of mosquito stinging tried to 
cook his dinner with his eyes full of burning smoke 
and his: hand burned with boiling fat at the same time 
that an old sawbones wants to know a lot about lobster 
poisoning. Go back to Job if you want to learn about 
boils, and perhaps you may learn how to boil lobsters.” 


Peace Spreads her Wings. 

When all was ready we sat down to our dinner. The 
table, be it of mahogany, a stump, or a bit of canvas 
on the ground, is a treaty of amnesty; all hostilities are 
suspended and are temporarily forgotten. The man who 
brings up a disagreeable subject at table is an enemy 
to all mankind. This is the rule the world over. “Pis- 
tols and coffee for two.” We may fight, but not at the 
table; there we bury the hatchet, if only for an hour. 

We started in on the fried crappies at a safe distance 
from the smoke, which, Dr. Gordon remarked, “always 
follows beauty, and if the adage is true I wonder how it 
ever got into your eyes.” * 

“That’s dead easy, Doctor; it had no other way of 
avoiding you. Have another crappie; these are even bet- 
ter than the ones from Red River and Catahoula Lake. 
I wonder if they go down into brackish water; if they 
do, I don’t know it.” 

When the crawfish were served there was a pause 
while I arranged the fillets of duck before the glowing 
coals, and the Doctor was awaiting my return. Said 
he: “I am in doubt just how these things should be 
eaten, whether shells and all, or how?” 

I was pouring the tea and answered: “Open them 
and use them as if they were lobsters, that’s all.” 

“I know nothing of the anatomy of a lobster, but 
have heard that there are poisonous parts. A while 
ago I ventured to speak of this, but between smoke and 
scalding fat you lost your temper so far as to speak 
disrespectfully of Job, and no doubt the equator might 
have come under your disapprobation at that time if 
any person had been rash enough to mention it.” 

Picking up a crawfish for illustration, I announced: 
“This is the first lecture on crustacean anatomy, the 
subject being the lobster and the related species. 
It will be- short, for -two reasons: First, the 
lecturer doesn’t get a cent for his services; and sec- 
ond, his dinner is waiting. It is to be hoped that the 
audience will be attentive and will restrain their en- 
thusiasm, for the rule of only one encore will be strictly 
enforced. Now, Doctor, you will observe that first I 
break off the head from the thorax, which in the lob- 
stet cannot be done, and throw it away. In the lobster 
we merely take out the stomach, which is just back of the 
eyes, and is one of the ‘poisonous parts,’ but as no one 
could eat it there is no chance of poisoning from it. 
It is something like a gizzard and has teeth, which when 
opened show the ‘lady in the chair.’ From the stomach 
thefe is no opening except the mouth, and as the owl 
ejects the skins and bones of mice, so does the lobster 
eject material that is not digestible. Then, all food that 
is assimilated is strained through that stomach, and 
forms green and white fats in the carapace, which are 
delicious in fresh lobster, but are lost when the meat is 
canned. Then, at the beginning of the abdomen, where 

the joints of what is called the ‘tail’ start, there is a 
green-colored drain-tube which runs to the vent, and 
this is the other so-called ‘poisonous part.’ but why any 
person should eat this intestine I don’t know.” 


During this talk young Gawgé came in camp. He 
was a “likely” boy of perhaps fourteen years old, and 
seemed diffident. He took off his hat and waited to be 
noticed. I had seen him standing behind the Doctor 
while giving the lecture on the lobster and its cousin 
the crawfish, and at a convenient time I noticed him 
and asked: “Is yo’ young Gawge?” 

“Yas, sah, I is, an’ dey sayed yo’ wanted fo’ to go to 
de duck ma’sh, but didden’ know whah he was.” 

“Yo’s right, honey,” said I, ‘an’ yo’ jess squatulate 
down heah an’ fill yo’ insides w’ile we gits ready.” , 

“Pardon me,” the Doctor interposed, “your dis- 
quisition on the lobster may be all right, but 
your attempt at darky dialect is a failure; the boy has 
no idea what you mean by ‘squatulate;’ that’s some of 
your Northern coinage; let me try him. Ho, Gawge! 
Come heah an’ stick yo’ toof in owah poak an’ chicken 
fixens.” 

He grinned, sat down and watched us eat crawfish; 
but when the Doctor offered him a dozen on a piece of 
bark he looked disgusted and said: “No, sah, I don’ 
eat nun o’ dem crawlahs; dey’s p’ison.” 

He could not be induced to touch one; the argument 
that we had eaten themamany times had no effect. 
Prejudice is a powerful thing, and is not to be put down 
by reasoning. The London boy in the country who 
wanted to go home and get good milk from the milkman 
because, “here they pull the milk out of a nahsty cow, 
I saw ’em do it,” is a sample. An Arab, brought up 
on milk from mares, camels and asses, wonders why 
some people spleen against the milk of those animals, 
and we often run against a prejudice against frogs and 
eels, and all this is simply because they are unaccus- 
tomed foods to some people, who will not try to like 
them. George would not eat frogs, and.here was a poor 
darky family living on hog and hominy, with an occa- 
sional fish or duck, declining to eat two things that are 


* considered delicacies, the crawfish and the frog. The 


fried crappies were just to the boy’s taste, and with 
the hardtack he made a meal before the ducks were 
served. But his appetite was of the full size ball-bearing, 
easy-running, self-lubricating, reversible action, non- 
assessable kind that, once started, was like Tennyson’s 
“Brook,” and as we had a desire to be hospitable the 
Doctor put in six more crappies that had been reserved 
for supper, for we intended to keep the teal for our- 
selves, as eating crawfish is as unsatisfactory as eating 
peanuts, one never gets enough, and can’t stop until 
none are left. 

The southern breeze that came up the river day and 
night made our camp delightful, because it kept off the 
mosquitoes, which, having no keel nor centerboard, can 
only go with the wind. After dinner we lay down and 
slept. What George did, or what he thought about 
an after-dinner nap, we did not know; but when I be- 
came conscious it was 4 P. M., and the boy was seated 
on a log with his bare feet dangling in the water. The 
Doctor soon aroused, and we arranged to go to the 
ma’sh where the ducks came at sundown; and here 
a new question arose. 

“Doctor, this old tub of a boat is all right to float 
down stream in, but suppose this marsh is some miles 
down the river, how will we get back? In my younger 
life I thought myself a fair oarsman, but would have 
hesitated to take an old water-soaked packing box like 
ours a great way up stream.” 

The Doctor reflected a minute before he said: “The 
river is wide here; there is but little current, and the 
wind will be with us coming back. How far is the 
ma’sh, George?” 

“Jess yandah, sah, awn de oder side in de grass you 
see aroun’ de bend.” 

“Not a mile,” the Doctor remarked, “we’re good for 
that, I think; what do you say?” 

“Of course we’re good for that; I can swim that 
distance, and tow the old tub if you'll pole a little. 
Let’s get the guns and ammunition aboard, and get over 
and build our blind. The only drawback is that we 
have no light boat to chase cripples and pick up the 
birds.” 


The boy said: “I’ll swim out fo’ de ducks.” 


Among the Ducks. 


We had already limited our killing to six blue-winged 
teal to be taken to New Orleans, as has been related. 
The marsh was in a bend of the river, and covered sev- 
eral miles. We had no decoys, but we had some poles, 
over which we laid grass, and waited. Along about sun- 
down the sharp-eyed boy jumped up and yelled: ‘Dah 
he come!” and a flock of pintails swerved to the east 
and passed us out of shot. 

“George,” said I, “many are the men and boys that 
I have killed for. scaring game away, but I don’t want to 
kill you, cause you’s a good boy. But I’m a Yankee, 
an’ a Yankee jess likes to kill a darky boy an’ cook him 
fo’ his dinnah. Didden yo’ fader tole yo’ I was a 
Yankee? If he didden, den heah’s Dr. Gawden’ll tell 
yo’, an’ if yo’ yells out w’en de ducks is a-comin’ in, 
Gawge, I’ll hab to ’cide ef I has ducks fo’ dinnah o’ a 
roas’ darky boy. I doan lak fo’ to kill yo’, but yo’ mus’ 
keep still an’ not ’larm de ducks.” 

“Very good! Better dialect,” said my friend. “Now 
George, you must keep down and keep still. When you see 
ducks coming say ‘Mark!’ in a low voice or our Yankee 
friend may do as he says, fo’ he’s a sho ’nuff Yankee, an’ 
he might think that he would rather eat yo’ than a duck. 
Yo’s heard ’bout Yankees?” 

With his eyes fixed in a stare on my face and almost 
a pallor on his face the horrified boy managed to say: 
“T’se heered "bout ’em, but he doan look lak a Yankee. 
I’ll keep still, but yo’ ain’ no Yankee, is you’?” 

“Yes, Iam a Yankee, but I don’ eat colored boys now, 
‘less I hab to kill ’em fo’ scarin’ ducks away. If yo’ 
keep quiet and do as Dr. Gordon says, yo’ will go 
home to yo’ mammy safe.” 

The ducks came in and we could have slain hundreds. 
Our forbearance puzzled the boy then, and perhaps he 
does not understand it to this day. Our limit was six 
blue-winged teal, for green-wings were scarce. But 
a flock of green-wings came .over and we gathered in 
four of them. 

Said the Doctor: “We did not count on these small 
ducks, hardly as large as a pigeon, but let us rate them 
at two for one blue-wing in weight of meat, how do 
you rank them in the epicurean sense?” 


“Higher than the blue-wing, and-that’s very high. But 
tastes differ as well as ducks, and I know men who 
prefer green-wing teal to any duck.” A flock of ducks 
was coming up, and we were watching them, when 
they whirled away over the stream and might have 
turned and come our way, behind the island, but the 
excitement was too great for George, who jumped and 
called out: “Yandah he go!” Then he caught my fixed 
gaze and collapsed. Every time he raised his eyes he 
met the same gaze. He picked at his fingers and was 
wishing himself safely on shore, but in all his after 
mevements he kept the Doctor between hini ani that 
gaze. 

A single duck came over and the Doctor winged ‘t, 
and now George saw his chance, and in he plunged to 
catch it in water almost knee deep. The duck would 
dive, and the boy could see it in the shallow water 
and would rush to head it off, for with one wing broken 
it circled about, and once I might have shot it, but the 
boy was in the way. He splashed and tumbled after 
the bird for a while, but lost it in the marsh and returned 
with his two garments dripping. He spoke to the 
Doctor: “Sometime I mos’ fotch him, an’ den he gwine. 
undah, an’ I run hard fo’ him an’ ’spec’ to fotch him 
w’en he come up, but I fall down an’ he crawl in de grass, 
an’ w’en! get dah he gawn.” He would occasionally glance 
my way, but I had punished him enough, and no longer 
stared at him in a cannibalistic manner. 


A Few fo’ de Fambly. 


We had our allotment of six blue-wings, or their 
equivalent, when I said: “Doctor, we have reached the 
limit where we agreed to stop shooting.” 

“All right, we'll go to camp.” 

“Doctah, mommy say w’en yo’s got mo’ ducks ’an yo’ 
want, yo’ might send some fo’ de fambly.” 

“How many in yo’ fambly, Gawge?” the Doctor asked. 

“Dah’s me an’ Ben an’ Pete an’ Bill an’ Jo an’ Mose 
an’ Kate an’ Lucy an’ Sue an’ Lindy, I ’spec’s dat’s 
all.” 

“That’s ten children, and the old folks make an 
even dozen. The ducks are coming in thicker now. 
What d’ ye say, shall we load the boy up?” 

“Yes, it’s a fair excuse for more shooting; there will 
be no waste. Mark behind.” A big flock of pintails 
came fairly over us, and the four barrels brought down 
seventeen ducks, of which only one got away, although 
we had to shoot two of them again. “Only eight more,” 
said the Doctor, “to makejust two apiece ‘fo de fambly.’” 
That was a good start. The next flock yielded six. 
“Two more,” said the Doctor, and a bunch of blue- 
wings came past and left ts seven. “And that’s good 
measure,” was the Doctoy’s remark. 

As George lived on that side of the river and knew a 
short cut to the road, he gathered his ducks and pro- 
posed to carry them home. “Let’s see,” the Doctor 
soliloquized, “twenty-two sprigtails, twice two are four; 
and a half make 11lbs. more, that’s fifty-five, and the 
teal.” Then aloud: “Why, boy, there are over 6olbs. of 
ducks, and you’ve got four miles to go. You can’t 
do it. Make two loads of them and yow'll have all you 
want to carry then.” 


Concerning a Mink. 


We strung half the ducks on a string through the 
under bill, and tying the ends of the string, put it over 
his left shoulder and under his right arm, as a soldier 
carries his blanket in the field, the ducks equally divided 
in front and rear. He wanted to leave the rest of the 
birds on a hummock until he returned. As he could 
not return under three hours, and the sun had gone 
down, I overruled his proposition by saying to the 
Doctor: “We have killed these ducks to be used as 
food, and we must see that they are so used. I will 
not agree to leave them in this marsh, for I know what 
occurs after dark here as well as I know what is sure 
to happen to an unprotected duck on the Bowery after 
the shades of night have fallen. One mink has a good 
nose, twenty minks have twenty good noses, and as soon 
as it is dark there be scores of mink hunting crippled 
ducks and other prey in this marsh, and coming on a 
pile of ducks there would not be one left beside the 
stake which we planted to mark the spot where the 
game was left. These ducks must go to our camp, where 
the boy can surely find them, even if he travels further.” 

“But,” said the Doctor, “I have understood that the 
mink only sucks the blood of living creatures, and if 
so, why should he carry off ducks that are dead, and 
which yield no blood?” - 

The boy had gone, for I had spoken authoritively, and 
as we poled toward camp I found occasion to say: 
“You have a wrong understanding of the habits of the 
mink, but your view of the habits of this animal is the 
popular one. I can’t work hard and talk at the same 
time. You pole over to the east side of the river, where 
you remarked that there was no current when we came 
down, and I will steer and unfold unto you the true 
character of the mink.” 

When we got into the slack water I resumed: “A 
mink loves warm blood, and if one gets into a. hennery, 
a duckery or among other birds where it can load up on 
warm blood there is hardly a limit to the number of 
fowl that it will kill. Such an orgie seldom happens 
more than once in the life of an individual mink. If it 
comes to one it is the event of his lifetime. He enjoys 
it as Jack does a night in the Tenderloin after being 
penned up on a cruiser for six months. Fresh, warm 
blood in quantities ad lib. are in the nature of a grand 
carouse to a mink, but not any part of his every-day 
life. His food is meat, but he will discard meat for 
warm blood if it is on tap, just as we will discard our 
hardtack for soft bread when we get to New Orleans. 
I speak by the card, because in my younger life, as a 
trapper, I oiten took the mink with baits of chicken, 
fish and partridge, and they have killed my pet wood 
ducks by the dozen when they found an opening in 
the pens.” 

The Last Night on the River. 

It was very dark when we reached camp, and it might 
have puzzled us to find it if the few coals from our 
fire had not indicated it. The moon was past the full 
and would not be up for some hours, and but few stars 
were visible. 
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“Doctor, we are hungry, and if you remember there is 
nothing to eat in camp but hard bread and butter.. The 
fish that we had cleaned and Jaid by for supper you fried 
for that ever-hungry darky boy, there must have been a 
dozen at least. What wiil we do?” 

‘Eat bread and butter, I suppose, for the ducks are 
too freshly killed to eat. There are frogs enough bel- 
lowing around us, but it’s too dark to get them. What 
do.you say?” 

“I say that bread, butter and tea are not enough, and 
as you say the ducks are too w-rm to eat. Just skin out 
the breast of one of the boy’s pintails and I'll get a 
catfish supper out of this river in short order; they are 
night feeders, and while I fish you gather some wood 
and have everything else in order.” 

With a strong hand-line and a dozen fair-sized hooks 
I ran ovt a set-line baited wi.h duck, for there was no 
time to fish in the regular way. The line was staked 
out at each end, and ran out a hundred feet. Then I 
went ashore and was seated by the fire when the Doc- 
tor came in with a load of dry wood. 

“I thought you were fishing!” 

“TI am.” 

If the Doctor was curious to know how I was fishing 
he said no more, but peeled bark for plates, and went 
on with his work. Bark plates, burned atter each meal, 
are away ahead of the tin abominations which need 
washing. After a while my watch said that the line had 
been fishing twenty minutes, and I jumped into the boat 
and took it in. Of the twelve hooks, four were skinned 
and the others had one big, soft-shelled turtle, two 
medium sized eels and five catfish weighing from 1 
to 6lbs. Here was supper and breakfast too, and I 
took the overcoats from those eels and from three of 
the smaller catfish in short order, for in boyhood days I 
always prepared my catch for mother’s table, and I 
was expert in relieving a bullhead or an eel of his jacket, 
and the Doctor had them in the frying pan before they 
had time to make his acquaintance. An appetite is a 
thing that improves with age, up to a certain point, 
where it vanish-s. The odor from Doctor Gordon’s 
pan stimuiated a rather fagged appetite and increased 
its energy. 

“Don't you think they are done, Doctor?” 

“Just about done. You pour the tea and I'll just fry 
a couple of these hardtack that I have soaked in water. 
Here's an eel to begin on.” 

Verily, Louisiana is a land of plenty. If a man could 
get along without bread he could live for years as we 
lived. The woods and the waters would furnish food, 
and if he lacked ammunition he could get fish and 
game by more primitive methods, if he knew how to 
spear and trap. The De Long party of wrecked arctic 
explorers perished in sight of game in Siberia because 
there was not a woodsman in tlte party. To them the 
footprints of the nocturnal arctic hare meant nothing; 
the deer did not stand to be shot, and they starved amid 
plenty. Perhaps the same party might have starved in 
the Louisiana lowlands, surrounded by a wealth of life, 
but we never came near the vanishing point of hunger, 
nothing more than what they call being “sharp set,” 
across the water. , 

We had smoked, and were lying on the canvas after 
a full feed. in what I call “hog comfort,” and it must 
have been a full hour before my friend remarked: ‘It’s 
abcut time the moon came up; it’s nearly 11 now by 
my watch.” 

Voices across the river were coming nearer, and as we 
heard men getting into the flatboat we knew that some 
one was coming for the ducks. We listened and heard: 
“Yo’. Mose, yo’ ain’ pushin’ hahd; I kain stee’; an’ ef 
yo’ doan push, an’ we'll go down de ribbah.” 

“TI’se a-pushin’ awn mah pole, but Ben and Pete is 
bofe awn he uddah side, an’ I’se done ovah. I sees de 
fiah funy de camp, an’ I’se wuckin’ to get dah, but dem 
boys boun’ to push me down ribbah.” 

“Yo’, dah, Ben an’ Pete! Doan push so hahd ag’in 
Mose, o’ we doan go ‘cross.” 

When they landed, young George was not with the 
party. His father explained that the boy was afraid 
to come back for the ducks. * ’Cause,” he said, “dey was 
a man who said he was a Yankee and dat he sometime 
eat a cuilud boy, an’ he look at him ’s if he like to chaw 
awn him. But I tell him dat Yankees is lak oddah peo- 
ple; but he doan want fo’ to come.” 

We gave them the ducks, the turtle and the two big 
catfish, and as they left I called the Doctor’s attention 
to the fact that there was nothing in camp for break- 
fast. and that we must be ready to start for Plaquemine 
some time to-horrow, and that it might be after dark 
when we got there, and being human we must eat’ on 
the way. 

“My dear boy,” said the Doctor, “the richness of the 
fried eels and catfish may disarrange your internal econ- 
omy, and I advise that you take these pills. As for a supp'y 
of food, I have so far relied on you for it, and there 
seems to be no reason why I should not rely on the 
same source for what we need on the morrow.” 

“Thanks, Doctor; but if you will get up early and 
catch fish enough for breakfast I will feel that you have 
no reason to rely entirely upon me for our sustenance; 
good night.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


Mr. Lee’s Alaska Game. 


Hurcuinson, Kan., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your favor of Oct. 29 has just been forwarded to me at 
this place. “As I am here for a few weeks, having some 
grand sport shooting quail and chickens, I note what 
you say about reprinting my interview with the Post- 
Intelligencer. There are some statements in that inter- 
view whic hare not as I gave them. It states that each 
animal was shot behind the ear, which is not at all 
correct. I shot a few cf the animals in the head. while 
others were shot through the neck and some back of the 
shoulder. You will kindly make this correction. 

I shall send you a photograph, which I had taken at 
Seattle, as it gives a mucli finer view of the heads and 
with it shal] send a description in full of my hunt, which 
I think might be interesting to brother sportsmen. 

I have been a constant reader of Forest AND STREAM 
for twelve years, Harry E, Lee. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


St. Pau, Minn., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and S'ream: 
My letter to Forest AND STREAM, which was published 
in your issue of Nev. 5. was written in reply to the 
letter of W. O. Owen which appeared in~an earlier 
issue of your paper. I had not then read Mr. Owen’s 
letter which appears in conjunction with mine in the 
Nov. 5 issue of FoREST AND STREAM. 

This last letter of Mr. Owen contains so many glaring 
but artful untruths, which, if not denied, may be be- 
lieved by your readers, that I ask in behalf of myself 
and the truth-loving mountain climbers of the clubs of 
America space sufficient to direct the attention of those 
who are most interested in this question to these mis- 
statements. 

In referring to my statement in Scribner’s Magazine 

for June, 1873, relative to the knobs surrounding the 
Grand Teton, Mr. Owen says, “There are no surrounding 
knobs,” etc. I answer that there are such knobs or 
pinnacles, and that the photograph taken by Mr. Owen, 
and published by him in the New York Herald of Sept. 
18, shows three knobs or pinnacles in addition to the main 
summit. 
_ In speaking of the ice sheets Mr. Owen declares that 
in my Scribner article I say that Stevenson and I (I 
quote from Owen) “climbed over it for a distance of 
175{t. by kicking steps with their feet in the hard, blue 
ice.” (The italics are Mr. Owen’s.) 

Mr. Owen here gives utterance to a plain falsehood; 
and to intensify the deception he italicizes the false 
quotation. There is no such statement as that which 
he pretends to quote to be found in my article. That 
magazine may be found in the public libraries, and I ask 
every one who desires to ascertain the truth to examine 
my article, when this false statement will be apparent, 

On page 143 I speak of this ice sheet as “a coating 
of ice and snow”; and a fair inference from this state- 
ment, and subsequent references to it, show that it was 
not “hard, blue ice,” but a honeycombed mixture of 
ice and snow, such as we find on a mountain side, rapid- 
ly disappearing under the influence of the sun’s rays. 
Mr. Owen also tries to make it appear that I assert that 
we climbed the face of this sheet of ice and snow. On 
page 144, line 6, I distinctly state that we climbed along 
the side or edge of the ice sheet, and made the ascent 
by “laying hold of the rocky points at the side.” 

Mr. Owen, in presenting what he claims is a plausible 
reason why I still maintain my claim to having reached 
the summit, says: “Capt. Langford at the time of his 
alleged ascent was chief of a division of the Hayden 
Survey.” 

This statement is absolutely untrue. I have never 
been even a member of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The nearest approach to it by me was the suggestion 
of Dr. Hayden, made on the occasion of the union of 
the two branches of the Survey in 1872, that there be 
created an honorary membership, in which I might be 
included; but nothing ever resulted from this sugges- 
tion. My relations to the Survey at that time are shown 
from the following quotation from Dr. Hayden’s re- 
port for 1872, page 5: ; 

“N. P. Langfcrd, C. L. Spencer and Dr. Reagles 
accompanied the Snake River Division from Fort Hall 
as guests.” 

Mr. Owen asserts that Beaver Dick was one of the 
ascending party, and to back up that assertion he pub- 
lishes the affidavit of William A. Richards. who swears 
that Beaver Dick, on or about June 30, 1874, stated to 
him (I quote from the affidavit) “that he was one of the 
party, and knew just how far up the mountain Langford 
and Stevenson had gone, and knew that they had not 
reached the summit.” 

This statement illustrates the recklessness and disre- 
gard of truth with which Mr. Owen makes his most 
positive assertions. On page 140 in my Scribner article 
I say that our ascending party was composed of fourteen 
persons. Hon. Robert Adams, Jr., now Representative 
in Congress from the 2d Pennsylvania District, Philadel- 
phia, was one of our ascending party. He was a member 
of the U. S. Geological Survey from 1871 to 1875, and 
in 1872 he was correspondent of the New York Herald. 
In a letter to that paper dated Aug. 1, 1872. a copy of 
which I have in my scrap book, where it may: be seen 
by any interested person, he says: “The next morning 
the party of fourteen set out from camp: James Steven- 
son, Pref. Bradley, Mr. Taggart, Mr. Beckler, Mr. 
Hamp. Mr. Coulter (botanist), Mr. West, Mr. Lang- 
ford, Dr. Curtis, Dr. Reagles, Messrs. Adams, Spencer, 
Kevser and Sherman.” 

Mr. Adams here gives the names of the fourteen 
of whom I speak in my Scribner article. Beaver Dick’s 
name (Richard Leigh) is not in the list. Where then 
was Beaver Dick while we were making the ascent? 
Mr. Stevenson kad sent him and Shep Medary in 
search of a feasible route over the motintains to the 
Firehole geysers, and on the day of our ascent, and for 
severai days both prior and subsequent to it, he was en- 
gaged in this service. This statement is not an after- 
thought; the fact was recorded by me twenty-five years 
ago in my Scribner’s Magazine article. on page 148. in 
the following words: “Beaver Dick and Shep Medary, 
who improved the time we had ‘spent in visiting the 
Tetons by exploring a route for our train over the main 
range, returned into camp with the report that by follow- 
ing up Middle River wé@ could pass over a divide at 
the head of that stream into the basin of the Firehole 
River.” - 

Beaver Dick knew that he was not one of the party 
making the ascent, and it is evident that Gov. Richards 
did not rightly understand him. Beaver Dick was the 
ag of the Survey; but on the day of our ascent he was 
ity miles away. as the above record clearly shows. 

I have no doubt that Gov. Richards intended to state 
the exact truth when he made his affidavit on Oct. 4 of 
this year. but a. quarter of a century is a long time for a 
busy man in active political life to look back and to 
accurately recall the details of a conversation of this 
nature. In my opinion Beaver Dick’s statement was 
misunderstood; but I leave the matter for all who are 
interested to judge whether Gov. Richards is probably 
mistaken or whether Beaver Dick’s memory of these 
events had so failed that he made a statement-which, on 
refiection, he would realize was incorrect. 








[Nov. 19, 1808. 


Hon. Chas. N. Potter, Chief Justice of Wyoming, says 
of Mr. Cooper: “I would have no hesitation whatever 
in accepting implicitly any statement made by him.” 

Judge Potter’s good opinion of Mr. Cooper will not 
be shared by everybcdy. Mr. Cooper swears that he 
was a member of the U. S. Geological Survey in 1872. 
Mr. Henry Gannett. Chief Geographer of the Survey. and 
a member of it in 1872, says that Mr. Cooper was not 
a member in 1872. Mr. Cooper also swears that he was 
a member cf the Wheeler expedition in 1872. «The 
Wheeler expedition of 1872 was under the direction of 
the War Department; that of Hayden was under the 
direction of the Irterior Department, and they were 
not connected. Was Mr. Cooper at the same time 
a packer in both the Wheeler and Hayden Surveys, 
separated by long distances and mountain ranges? 

Mr. Cooper also swears that at the time in 1872 and 
1873 when he was with the Wheeler expeditions he was 
personally acquainted with me as one who had charge 
of a division. In regard to this I say. what the members 
of the Geological Survey know, that I was never in 
the field with the Survey except in the year 1872. and 
that I was rever a member of the Survey, nor had 
charge of a division. During the entire summer of 1872 
I was with the Stevenson branch of Hayden's Survey. 
I did not even know of the Wheeler expedition until 
long after. I now know that Cooper never saw me. 
His affidavit, well prepared in some respects, exhibits 
the inherent weakness of a declaration which, having 
a slight coloring of truth, is chiefly notorious for a dis- 
regard of facts. 

Which.of these statements of this reliable man would 
he have us believe? They cannot both be true, and yet 
he swears to beth. Whether the one or the other be 
true, the cath of Mr. Cooper does not make either one 
more worthy of credence. 

From Mr. Cooper's affdavit concerning his ascent of 
the Teton I quote the following: “The aneroid given 
me by Prof. Elayden, especially for this trip. showed an 
altitude slightly in excess of 13.000ft.—the exact figures 
I cannot recall, but I made a careful note of them at the 
time, and subsequently gave them to Prof. Hayden.” 

Does anybcdy believe that Mr. Cooper, a packer in 
the Survey. possessed the technical knowledge necessary 
to comrute from an aneroid registration the height of a 
mountain, or that he made such a computation “at 
the time,” as he swears? I leave the answer to this 
question to those who know how to make such com- 
putations. for I do not know how they are made. 

As it is evidert that very many of the statements 
made by Mr. Cooper in his affidavit are untrue, it be- 
comes an cpen auesticn which cach interested person 
will answer for himself whether any portion of Mr. 
Cooper's aff davit is entitled to credence. An examina- 
tion of it will furnish to any one who is interested only 
in discovering the truth abundant evidence that the 
declarations imputed to Mr. Stevenson were never made 
by him. 

Mr. Owen, in Support cf his claim, quotes from a let- 
ter from Mr. Gannett. well knowing that Mr. Gannett 
had on investigation a'tered his views, and had so writ- 
ten to Mr. Owen. Mr. Gannett says in his letter to 
Forest AND STREAM that Owen “should have told not 
only the truth, but the whole truth.” and should not have 
quoted his first letter and omitted the second. 

Mr. Gannett's recognized abilities and the responsible 
position he eccupies in the Geological Survey entitle 
his opinion to the highest consideration. Mr. Owen's 
attempt to es‘ab’ish his contention by publishing as 
Mr. Gannett’s opinion what he knows is not his opinion, 
and thus alleging to be true what he knows is not true 
in this respect. taken in connection with the other mis- 
statements herein referred to, reveals the character of 
a man destitute of any high ideal of moral honesty. 

The barometric computatiors from the aneroid which 
I carried were made by Mr. Gannett. They show that 
I reached the same elevation on the Teton as that at- 
tained by Mr. Owen. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
Mr. Gannett is still living to give to an interested public, 
and especially to the various mountain climbing clubs 
of America, the truth connected with the history of 
an event which, with the lapse of a quarter of a 
century. has passed cut of the memory of nearly all 
those who were not directly connected with it. 

Mr. Owen attempts to ridicule the statement that I 
carried an overcoat to the summit, and also that I found 
mosquitoes at that great elevation. 

It was for the purpose of freeing myself from all un- 
necessary weight of clothing that I left in the camp my 
camping ccat and were a much lighter overcoat, and 
none other. Mr. Owen need not worry over the thought 
that I burdened myself with two coats. 

Mr. Owen thirks that my statement that we found 
mesquitces at our greatest elevation is conclusive evi- 
dence that we reached only the -slab inclosure. On 
this point I have the testfmony of Mr. Adams. who him- 
self reached a point hurdreds of feet above the line 
of perpetual srcw. In his letter to the New York 
Herald he says: “Mosquitoes too extended far above 
the snow line, and undauntedly attacked us during our 
progress.” If mcsqui‘oes ca live far above the snow line 
thev can live on the top of the Grand Teton. 

These straw argrments at which Mr. Owen ocrasps 
are too frivolous and puerile to demand respectful at- 
tention. It is incomprehensible how an intelligent man 
- present such as they are in trying to bolster up his 
claim. 

Mr. Owen still seems to think that the strongest proof 
that Mr. Stevenson and I did not reach the summit is 
found in the fact that we erected no cairn nor monu- 
ment. He savs: “I desire to place especial emphasis 
on the fact that our mest critical, conscientious and 
thorough search failed to reveal the slightest shadow of 
a former ascert. Not a stone was turned over, no 
cairn or menvument erected.” 

I accept this challerge as a test of the fact at issue. and 
sutm't the matter to the judgment of the mountain climh- 
ing clubs of America. 

Arrepcs of this argument, the following quotations, 
which I am permitted to make from a recent letter to 
Warren Upham, secretarv of the Minnesota Historical 
Society.- frem Prof. Charles E. Fay. the editor of 
Appalachia, the joushal of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. is Most interesting. Prof. Fay writes: 

“On the occasion of a most attractive first ascent in 
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the Canadian Rockies this past summer, I failed to 
erect a cairn in evidence of this first appearance of man 
on the spot, familiar as I am with the fact that custom 
among mountaineers almost requires the formality. Had 
I not, by a not unmitigated misfortune, left behind me 
one of my pairs of goggles—the green glass of which is 
at least indestructible, and which may at the proper 
moment escape being covered with snow—our visit 
would lack all possible substantiation, if any one saw 
fit to assert that my series of photographs, made from 
the summit, were taken from points much below the 
same. 

In Mr. Owen’s disregard of facts, and in his attempt to 
gathcr and knit together these odd ends of defamation, 
having their origin for the most part in rumor and hear- 
say, for the purpose of piecing out a consistent calumny 
with a web of a little truth and more falsehood, we 
have a realization of the truth of a sentiment uttered, if 
I mistake not, by the distinguished Lord Clarendon. 
“The judgment of God,” said that nobleman, “wil! be 
plainly visible in infatuating a party ripe and prepared 
for destruction.” NATHANIEL P, LANGFORD. 


Alatuyal History. 
About Trees. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The article “About Trees” in your last issue is by one 
of the most careful observers and accurate reporters 
of things odd and interesting in nature. I should think 
more cf his dictum than that of almost any other man 
personally known to me. Ii, as he thinks, the common 
notion that just as sap ascends in the spring it re- 
turns in the fall is wrong, Mr. Hardy has started a very 
interesting discussion, and one which I hope will stimu- 
late observation and give us the result in Forest AND 
STREAM. I am unable to contribute anything of value, 
having merely accepted the common idea that sap re- 
turns in the fall, though supposing it to be in much re- 
duced volume. I have, like Mr. Hardy, heard of maple 
syrup being made from sap drawn in the fall, but sup- 
posed it was the returning sap, and that the fact that 
trees were seldom tapped at that time was because 
the fall flow was small. Mr. Hardy’s arguments are 
strong. If growth and expansion depend on sap then the 
oe of buds in fall and winter prove the presence 
of sap. 

Mr. Hardy’s experiments proving the enormous pres- 
sure required to “send sap up through solid wood” are 
most interesting. I, however, suspect the possibility of 
an error in his conclusion. It will be remembered that 
his bit-hole was plugged with dry poplar, and that when 
a piece 4in. long was tried the resistance was such that 
the “sap ceased to force its way through to the end 
and began to creep out at the sides about half an inch 
from the end.” Now,.I suspect that dry poplar and liv- 
ing rock maple are two very different things, and that 
in the latter the sap has not a resistance to overcome, 
but finds the lifting power itself, which draws it up, in- 
stead of a resistance to be overcome by some hypothet- 
ical vis a tergo. That the tremendous bursting or lateral 
pressure spoken of by Mr. Hardy exists there can be 
no doubt whatever; but I suspect that to explain it we 
shall have to know something of what “life” means. 
When we can tell just why water leaps up through a 
lump of dry sugar or in a capillary tube, in such direct 
opposition to its ordinary action in seeking the lowest 
level, we may have taken the first step in our explana- 
tion of the ascent of the sap in a tree, but is it not 
likely that another will be made when we know just 
what is involved in the phenomena of endosmose and 
exosmose, and still another, and the greatest of all, when 
we go beyond mechanics and find what life means and 
the exact difference between inanimate and animate 
tissue? 

My suspicion is that sap is drawn up, and not pushed 
up. But whatever be the power and however it may 
be applied, it is certainly tremendous. The physical 
power of the plant organism we have all seen exerted 
where trees growing in the cleft of a ledge have pried 
apart, lifted and sometimes thrown over heavy masses 
of rock, and I believe a case is on record of a tree 
growing up through the hole in the center of an aban- 
doned millstone, and eventually lifting the stone, and 
still growing, sustaining the whole weight of the stone 
on the expanded portion near the root. I cannot give 
chapter and verse for this, but often heard of it when 
a boy, and think the case was well known in my neigh- 
borhood. The discussion reminds me of an experiment 
made at the Amherst Agricultural College some twenty- 
five or more years ago to test the physical force exerted 
by a growing squash. As I recall it the test was made 
by placing a lever across a growing squash in such 
manner that by attaching weights to one end of the 
lever the pressure on the squash could be accurately com- 
puted, the weight being gradually increased until the 
squash, without rupture of tissue, lifted and sustained 
the surprising weight of nearly. 3.ooolbs.!_ The natural 
reflection of almost every one would be, I think, like that 
of a friend of mine. who vowed he should think it would 
“squash the squash.” 

If such a soft tissued thing as a squash plant has a 
sucking or pumping apparatus equal to such a per- 
formance, what may we not believe possible of such 
an iron-limbed tree as the rock maple of our Northern 
hills! 

Since my letter, like Mr. Hardy’s, is mainly “about 
trees,” let me mention, as I did some years ago in these 
columrs, the nction prevalent in some quarters that 
birch trees are never struck by lightning. i 

My old guide, T. W. Billings, of Brownville, Me., 
often spoke of the notion, and took delight in pointing 
out to me a practical refutation of it in the case of a 
tall young birch near the Gulf road, above Katahdin 
Iron Works, which had the telltale streak of a lightning 

bolt nearly the whole length of it, though it was still 
alive. During my recent trip to the Maine woods I dis- 
covered another undoubted instance of a lightning- 
marked white birch. Why the birch should ever have 
been considered “immune” from lightning I never knew. 











Again, as to the more rapid rate of growth of the 
white pine as given by the college professor, I can 
corroborate Mr. Hardy.~ There is at this moment—unless 
cut within the past year—on a piece of land in Boscowen, 
N. H., adjoining what was my father’s farm, and which 
was bare pasture when I was.a boy, a sturdy growth of 
white pine, many of the trunks of which are at least 18in. 
in diameter a foot from the ground. This growth 
cannot be more than forty-five years old. 

As to Mr. Hardy’s inference, that because the same 
tree produces material so different as bark, leaves, nut- 
shell and nut fruit, the sap must be of varying quality, I 
do not see why this follows any more than different quali- 
ties of blood in the human system are to be inferred 
because from the blood is drawn that which nourishes 
such diverse substances as the bones, nails, hair, muscle 
and nerve tissue, and the lenses and fluids of the eye. 

Must we not in this case also look to the mysterious 
selective power of the organism, the attribute of life, for 
the explanation of what 1s accomplished? 

It is true that I cannot answer Mr. Hardy’s question, 
and that I am equally with him desirous of having it 
answered; but I am sure he will tolerate my suggestion 
that, however much we may learn of the mechanics ot 
these wonderful performances of plants, we are likely 
to find that the final reason for them cannot be given in 
terms of mechanics. C. H. Ames. 


The Shedding of Deer’s Horns. 


New Yorx.—Will you kindly give us your decision on 
a discussion a number of-us had. Do the deer drop their 
horns each winter, and go without horns for several 
months? Also, how soon do they grow again? Some 
of the party claimed that when they drop their horns new 
ones are immediately seen, in other words, the outer part 
of the horn peels otf. The other party claimed that the 
entire horn falls off, and it takes several months for the 
new one to appear. By giving your opinion on the 
above, you will greatly oblige J. S. Enricn. 

[It is not a matter of opinion, but of observed facts. 
The deer drops its horns annually, in the fall or win- 
ter, or sometimes in the spring. As observed by Judge 
Caton, ““When the antler is dropped in the fall or winter 
the periosteum which surrounds the pedicel, or the pro- 


cess of the skull on which the antler grows, 
the edge of which was left naked and bleeding 
when the old antler was cast off, commences 


extending itself over the naked end of the bone 
which it surrounds, and which constituted the seat of 
the antler, and in a few days at most it has closed 
over it, and consists of a thick vascular naked: covering 
- with a black cuticle, and in this condition it remains, just 
fairly filling the concavity which is left by the lower 
convex end of the discarded antler. This vascular cover- 
ing forms no more during the winter, but the blood 
circulates moderately through it. This remains in a 
quiet state till spring, when vegetation begins to shoot 
forth and a scanty supply is procured by the deer. Then 
the top of the pedicel rises up in convex form, assuming 
first the appearance of a great blood blister. Now the 
antler commences a longitudinal growth, the top main- 
taining its convex form, while the beam attains at once 
its full diameter; and so it grows in length, but never 
appreciably in thickness. When the beam has attained 
the height where it is to throw off a branch, it first be- 
comes flattened at the end, and then bifurcation takes 
place, and the two parts grow on pari passu, ever in- 
creasing in length, but not in diameter, that which is to 
be the longest growing faster than the other, and so 
on to the completion of the external growth, so that all 
the parts shall be completed about the same time. When 
this growth is finished externally, the circulation of 
blood along the antler becomes slower and at last ceases. 
The vascular covering, called the velvet, and which con- 
sists of the periosteum overlaid with a short, dense 
fur, is rubbed off by the animal against small trees or 
other convenient objects.” 
The process is described at length in Judge Caton’s 
work “Antelope and Deer of America.”] 





A Note on Buffalo. 


A PRIVATE letter dated in October, from Uinta county, 
Wyoming, gives the following notes on buffalo—or as 
they are more commonly called by mountain men_ bison 
—just outside the Yellowstone National Park. The an- 
nouncement that a calf was following the cow is the 
more interesting because most reports this year from the 
Park affirm that no calves or signs of calves have been 
seen there this summer. We are disposed to think, how- 
ever, that some calves have been born. The writer of 
the letter says: “This spring we saw where a buffalo 
cow had wintered in the Wind River range, and this 
spring she went back toward the Park, and had a calf 
with her. Also, one of the guides saw where some buf- 
falo, three or four, were running between the Buffalo Fork 
of the Snake and the headwaters of the Gray Bull and 
Stinking Water. ° 

“Bears are certainly increasing here. I suppose that it 
is owing to the small number of trappers, and the over- 
flow from the Park. I hope that the Park will be en- 
larged.” 





A Maine White Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. J. R. Hegeman, Jr., the well-known sportsman 
and hunter, is the lucky man. For several years strange, 
weird stories have come from guides and hunters in 
the neighborhood of Mount Katahdin of a ghost or 
phantom buck of enormous size having been seen in 
this mountain. Many so-called crack shots had fired 
at the animal only to see a white object disappear into 
the forest. Guides became superstitious, believing the 
strange animal was protected against bullets by some 
special providence. However; such was not the case, as 
has been proved by Mr. Hegeman. He was hunting 
with his guide toward the top of the mountain, wheu 
they saw through the brush some strange white form 
standing between a good-sized pine tree and some large 
boulders. They could not distinguish just what the ob 
ject was, as the tree and brush hid most of the body. 


_ As the animal had not been startled, the hunter watched 
it breathlessly for a few moments. Suddenly a pale 
reddish-colored head of a buck with magnificent antlers 
marched down in the brush to nibble some food. The 
head surmounted a snow-white neck and shoulders, and 
looking the other, side of the tree could be outlined the 
pure white hindquarters of the animal. The head partly 
disappeared again and left no shot except one which 
was most difficult to calculate on. 

Carefully outlining the body, Mr. Hegeman figured 
out the position where the vital spot would come be- 
hind the tree, and taking careful aim, fired deliberately 
through the pine tree and into the buck. The ball, hav- 
ing flattened somewhat, entered the deer in the proper 
spot just back of the shoulder, dropping him in his 
tracks. 

The deer was undoubtedly the long-hunted phantom, 
and is said to be the strangest specimen of an albino that 
has ever been seen or captured. The entire body is snow- 
white, with the exception of a few reddish spots on the 
shoulder. The head is a light reddish color, mixed with 
white hair reaching down to the nose and under jaw, 
which are also white. The fcet are black as coal. The 
deer weighed 24olbs. when dressed, an exceptionally 
heavy weight. W. W. H. 


A Red Squirrel which Turned White. 


Brewer, Me., Nov. 8.—Yesterday I obtained a most 
remarkable specimen of red squirrel, not so much on ac- 
count of his color as the fact that we have positive proof 
that since June he has changed from the common 
color to nearly white. Last June we saw a red squirrel 
in our garden. This is a very uncommon thing, as we 
are over a mile from any trees except shade trees, and 
do not see a squirrel here once in a good many years. 
He kept visiting us quite often. In September, when 
my daughter was picking crab apples, he severa! tim s 
came into the tree close to her, and then was quite 
light in color, and she saw and told me that he had a 
notch in one ear as if it had been bitten. Lately, men 
working for me have several times told me of seeing a 
white squirrel in my garden. Yesterday I shot it, and 
it proved to be the same one, as the notch in his ear 
proved conclusively. He had a quite dark head to the 
ears. All the rest of his body is white, tinged with red- 
dish gray, but looking pure white a short distance off. 
His tint is like that of any red squirrel, but shows signs 
of changing color at the base. 

I have seen a great many albinos of many kinds of 
animals and birds, but this is the first instance I have 
ever known where it could be proved that one became 
white by changing color. I omitted to say that his eyes 
were the common color, instead of being pink, as is 
usual in albinos. M. Hakpy. 


The Ways of Roots in the Ground. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A peculiar phenomenon, which might be classed as a 
case of “natural selection,” has recently come under 
my observation, and might prove of interest to your 
readers. Some twenty years ago, my grandfather per- 
mitted the body of a person who died without relatives 
or friends to be placed in his burying lot. The lot 
having since become somewnat crowded, it was found 
necessary to remove this body, which had been placed in 
a simple wooden coffin for interment. When the grave 
was opened for the purpose of removing the body, it 
was found that nothing remained of it but a few teeth.and 
some hair. But now comes the remarkable part. -Near 
the head of the grave grows a medium-sized cedar tree, 
a root of which had entered the grave at its head, and 
had continued its growth throughout the length of the 
body, branching at the limbs and continuing throughout 
their length. Branches had also left the main root at 
the shoulders, and had assumed practically the shape of 
the arms. The root was detached from the tree and re- 
interred, WARREN. 

Mississipr1, Nov. 7. 


[This comes with a letter from Coahama, who vouches 
for the reliability of Mr. Shelton’s statements.] 





Quadrupeds in Town. 


Iruaca, N. Y.—Even the fragrant and thoroughly in- 
dependent American skunk has apparently come to ap- 
preciate the educational advantages of this university 
city, and he is no longer a rare old visitor to the busi- 
ness center of the place. Within a few days two of 
these animals have been killed scarce a stone’s throw 
from the principal street, and the death of the second 
one disclosed the fact that a happy family of five little 
skunks, snugly ensconced under a friendly barn, have 
been made orphans. But the city cat, after the manner 
of the municipal tabby the world over, has appeared 
upon the scene in quest of enjoyment, and daily gives 
the disconsolate family of skunkies a violent romp. 

One morning recently a gray rabbit common to the 
covers about here came scudding down State street (the 
main business street), pursued by a foxhound in full 
cry, and for the length of two of the busiest blocks 
there was a fine example of enclosed coursing. Gaping 
clerks, clamorous fruit venders and blasé men about 
town elbowed each other ferociously for a view. of the 
wildly exciting chase, which ended by bunny saving his 
white flag of truce under a yawning culvert. 

M. CHILL. 





A. O. U. Meeting. 


Tue sixteenth annual congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union is being held this week in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first session, the business meeting, 
was held on Monday evening, Nov. 14, at 8 o'clock, at 
the Army Medical Museum, at which the active mem- 
bers of the Union considered the election of new mem- . 
bers and such other business matters as came before 
them. 

The public sessions of the Union are being held at the 
United States National Museum, commencing on the 
morning of Tuesday, Nov. 15, at 11 o'clock, These ses- 
sions are devoted to the reading and digcussign. of 
papers. : 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forrest anp Stream. 





The “Briefs” Pictures. 

Tus illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sperts. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autherity, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
aecuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Deer Hunting in the Alleghanies. 


It is to be hoped that the average reader does not 
care for tales merely giving statistics of great slaughter, 
and will permit me to recount some of the incidents of 
an expedition after deer without requiring me to make 
his senses swim in blood by details of the death of 
enough noble animals to load a freight car. I was 
educated to a large extent on Sir Gordon Cummings 
and Sir Samuel Baker, and the main objects of each of 
those estimable gentlemen seemed to be to creep upon 
game with gunbearers bringing along an arsenal, and 
then shoot and shoot until he reached for more guns and 
found that the rest of his bearers, being cowardly, had 
taken refuge in a tree, and consequently failed to kill 
enough to quite feed the heathen principality in which 
the hunter found himself. Therefore, if the reader will 
excuse us for not killing more deer, he may get some 
idea of the conditions of the sport of deer hunting in 
the Alleghanies by allowing me to give an account of a 
recent trial. 

In the State of West Virginia a provident and thought- 
ful Legislature tried to insure sport for a future genera- 
tion by closing the season for killing deer for five years 
and thus causing the average mountaineer to come to a 
state of mental revolution, to the extent that while the 
majority sullenly obey the law, a grand jury of sixteen 
citizens refuse to find indictments for violations of the 
game law, for fear of opportunity, which might make 
felons of them all in the twinkling of an eye. The law 
apparently lacks sanction, and I do not believe that any 
good can come in cutting off all sport from sports- 
men, who alone insure fair play for deer. On account 
of this law we were compelled to cross the line into 
Virginia, to go away from Newcastle for coals, and we 
settled on the adjoining county of Bath, near the famous 
Hot Springs, where the millionaires and their satellites 
most do congregate. Think of going within the sound 
of the locomotive to hunt—we who know of many a 
perfect wilderness. It could not be helped, and we relied 
upon having a good time camping, with the remote pos- 
sibility of getting a deer. 

We proposed to chase with hounds, and as it seems 
to be necessary for the deer chaser to defend his position 
as against those who lie in wait and murder in cold 
blood, as a preface, I wish to file a plea of justification. 
First, the market-hunter is invariably a still-hunter. 
Second, the chase affords sport for a whole party, and 
the deer has the finest show of escaping he could ask, 
while the expert and idle tug or sangdigger spends 
month after month locating deer that he may shoot 
them down like sheep. Third, only a small portion of 
the forest lies in the right shape to be hunted with 
hounds, leaving vast regions where deer can breed in 
the quiet necessary for their rapid increase. Lastly, it 
is the only way in which men who have work to do, and 
are consequently the bone and sinew of the land, can 
ever hope to kill a deer . 

There never was a time when a novice could approach 
a deer in the woods on a still-hunt, and if they legislate 
from now till doomsday they will never be able to go 
into the woods and shoot deer as they fondly imagine. 

We had to raise a pack of hounds, and it having been 
against the laws in this State to chase for ten years, we 
had less difficulty in finding four deer hounds than you 
might imagine. ‘ Three of them showed a suspicious 
amount of business sense. The first we got from a 
man who was under obligations to us, and his twelve- 
year-old boy looked so pitiful when he saw his dog 
was to brave the dangers of poison and getting lost in 
a strange country that it was hard to take him. I am 
glad to state that the boy’s bosom companion has been 
restored to him sound and well. This was Jack. 

Old Lias Harmon, who once camped two nights on 
the trail of a deer, and carried it twenty miles home, gave 
us another, and he died before we started. May he rest in 
peace. He was a most destructive hunter. This parting 
gift we called Harmon until it was lengthened to Har- 





mony by a man with some latent poetry in him. Har- 
mony would run all right, but had a tramp streak in him 
that caused him to put up at the first house he came 
to, and as at this season of the year hounds are worth 


their weight in silver in Bath. he is still there. 

The third acquisition was Rebecca. She put on too 
many airs, and was not only no good herself, but she 
evidently tried to make Jack. Harmony and Driver be- 
lieve that chasing was very unhoundlike behavior. 

Driver was the apple of the eve of the guide. How 
such a dog could know so much about chasing. and come 
from West Virginia, will remain one of the creat mys- 
teries to those who believe that laws, to be observed, 
must simply be enacted. Driver was the starter. Al- 
most any old dog will run a deer when his blood is 
up, but Driver would work until the deer was jumped. 
And such a voice! It was a mellow roar to be heard a 
mile. 

To render this account more intelligible, the personnel 
of the party must be noticed. The roster: the Captain of 
gang, a lawyer from the city of Charleston: the Judge; 
the Doctor; the Prosecuting Attorney, familiarly called 
the “Persecutor”; the Hermit, a stock-raiser: the old 
Colonel, and a sable functionary, the cook, Old Joe, who 
has gone with us dozens of trips and who is almost in- 
dispensable. 

We got together our tents, blankets, food and neces- 
saries, and sent them on in a road wagon in charge of 


We followed, and after a drive 
of thirty miles reached our camping place on the banks 


the Colonel and Joe. 


of Jackson’s River, here about 30yds. wide. This stream 
is the head of the James River. We had obtained per- 
mission to hunt upon the 3,000 acres comprising the 
Warwick estate, and as we passed the fine old mansion 
we called to pay our respects to the lady of the manor 
and her charming daughter, who alone remain to occupy 
that spacious country seat, which was once the center of 
life and gayety. We had come up with the heavy freight 
and from thence we trailed up to the head of the place 
and found a suitable camping place at the mouth of 
Muddy Run, where wood and water were convenient. 
Then the Judge and Doctor arrived, and we pitched the 
big tent and got comfortable. We had breakfast before 
day, and waited for the guide, who was to start the dogs. 
He evidently had sized us up as an inexperienced, lux- 
urious set, and we had to wait near an hour on him. 
He was on hand after that. As a matter of fact, we could 
see it sticking out of all the natives that we were 
imposters, when in reality we had all of us killed deer 
and had had long experience in hunting them. Even old 
black Joe, on one notable occasion, had thrown down a 
loaded gun.and gone into the fiood and drowned a deer 
that was struggling with the hounds. 

The first morning we were deployed up and down 
Jackson’s River. The stream at this point is a set of 
long, smooth rapids, slipping away at rate unknown in 
other mountain streams of its size. The driver disap- 
peared in the woods with the hounds. I got to my 
stand, which was like the rest at a place where the rush 
of the waters conjured all manner of sounds. A dozen 
times I heard the deer plunge into the water or the cry 
of the hounds on the trail. After about five hours of 
anxious waiting, we all trailed into camp again. No 
deer. The dogs had started a big one and driven it into 
the river two miles above the first stander. That was the 
history of most of the chasing. The deer would run 
wild. We would go to our posts, fall into a pleasant 
train of thought, chew the bitter-cud of reflection, or 
else read a book with our eyes off the page half the 
time. Reading on the deer stand is permissible in our 
gang, but is not encouraged. One of our friends who 
opposed such reading had the strong side of the argu- 
ment until one day, when it turned out that he was 
asleep at the critical moment. 

On the whole Jackson’s River is too much in the world 
for good deer hunting. Cows come and look over your 
shoulder and shake their bells and make you uneasy. 
We built fires to warm on the cold mornings, sup- 
ported by the Judge’s theory that we needed the smoke 
as a deodorizer. He said there was a suspicion of 
scented soap about some of us that would disgust a deer. 
About the middle of the week we put a five-pointed buck 
into the river at the poor farm, and it was killed by a 
man who was husking corn. Under the custom of the 
country we were entitled to all of this deer except a 
ham to the man who killed it, but we did not know of 
the killing until the next day, by which time it had 
been marketed at the Hot Springs. All the week our 
bad luck in general continued the same—never failing 
to start and the deer running wide. We held a trial over 
our guide when it was suggested that he was doing 
us, and pronounced him honest. The more experienced 
had had such luck a number of times. But with it all 
we had meat in pot, and the way it came to pass was a 
little peculiar. 


In the afternoon of the first day the party scattered to 
hunt small game for a few hours, tramping through the 
fields for partridges, or scanning fallen logs in the woods 
for grouse. The Doctor had a peculiar ambition, how- 
ever, and that was to kill a wildcat (bay lynx). Why, no 
one knew, for of all underhanded, sneaking, spiteful, 
cowardly animals when alive, and carrion when dead. 
the wildcat heads the list. He is about as noble an ani- 
mal as a mangy dog. But the guide promised the Doc- 
tor to show him a den where there was the hair of a 
wildcat on the rocks, and did so; but the Doctor pro- 
nounced it coon hair and was still disconsolate. They 
then hunted the woods, having separated. In a few min- 


utes the guide saw a buck fawn and shot it through 


the skin right over the saddle, and his dog, a shepherd, 
caught it in a few jumps. It was as large as many a 
yearling deer, and it was eaten down to the last morsel. 

On the second day we had made things comfortable 
in camp. I do not believe that one ever ceases to learn 
how to camp. I have often thought if our volunteers 
had had some experience as campers they would have 
known how to have remained contented and well in 
camp, and the most distressing part of the war would 
have been averted. We lived in a big wall tent with a good 
wood stove in the corner. A table and two benches were 
made. The beds were filled with straw, and we had 
nice clean blankets to wrap up in. At night, when one 
would wake and breath the air of that high-pitched 
tent, he felt that he was taking in life and health with 
every breath. You may open your windows at homie, but 
such air does not come over the yard fence as seems 
to circulate through the tent in the night time. One 
night was most wonderfully windy, and the tent creaked 
as if it could not possibly stand the gusts, but the 
majority of us got reckless, built a big fire in the 
stove and surrendered ourselves to the comfort of lying 
warm and drowsy, and letting the wind do its worst. 
Not so the Judge. He fezred that the tent would blow 
down and catch fire, though he did not show his fear. 
After everybody was asleep, the Judge thought of. his 
$275 shotgun, and stealthily packed it in its case. Then 
he slept the sleep of the just with it at hand. Morning 
came and nobody was afraid then. but the guide could 
not find his gun. He was terribly distressed about it, and 
it was finally discovered packed in the Judge’s case, and 
so the exposure came, how the Judge was scared and 
packed up the ordinary, every-day shotgun of the guide 
for his own noted gun. 


A week passed in this manner, and those of the party 
who live in the city took the train one Sunday night from 
home, and the “Persecutor” said that we would test it to 
see if there was a hoodoo among that part of the 
gang by having one more day’s hunt. There were but 
three left to cover the river where seven had left gaps. 
The Judge had said we needed a whole regiment. -But 
Monday morning dawned soft and cloudy, and we sent 


the three hounds to the woods, and the “Persecutor” 
went to the Fish Trap to look after the interests down 
stream, and the Colonel and I took our horses and went 
up stream to two stands the deer had been going 
through. In an hour or so word came by a man passing 
down that a big buck had been run in above the poor 
farm, and five or six shots had been heard, and the 
guide wanted me to come up the river and back up our 
lawful claim to the body as our deer. The Colonel had 
already gone on, and we were all shifted to the uttermost 
ends of the hunting territory, when we found that the 
dogs had been putting in a five-pointed buck in the 
river at different points, and that the buck and hounds 
had a hurry call, and were taking a general direction 
down stream. I rode to hounds that day. My first 
place was The Pines, and the buck and dogs came within 
soyds. of the river there when he winded me and kept 
down stream. Then came a wild race with the hounds in 
full cry in hearing down a narrow valley for three miles, 
over rocks and through brush and plunging through the 
fords in water girth deep. I had a good lead on the 
Colonel most of the way. My saddle girth had been 
broken the day before, and was tied with a shoe string, 
and I was carrying.a heavy Winchester. It was desper- 
ate work. I lost my lead by hearing a house dog be- 
hing me, and turning back for a couple of hundred 
yards. Then the Colonel got by on a skinny bay colt, 
and he got to the “Persecutor’s” stand just as the deer 
came through, and jumped into a cornfield. 

He took three hasty shots, and the deer went out of 
sight in Cobbler-Mountain, and the hounds raved by and 
we swept en for a couple of miles more to still lower 
stands. 

Now the deer had run within twenty steps of the 
place where the “Persecutor’” was standing, and we 
afterwards got his explanation why he should not be 
fined for his failure to shoot the deer. He is probably 
the most experienced deer hunter of the lot, and the 
coolest shot, but that morning he was the victim of 
a strange occurrence. Driver and Jack came down to 
the water, and by all precedent this could mean only one 
thing—that the deer had silently entered the water and 
stolen away. ‘He went down a. hundred yards and tried 
to call the hounds across to lay them on the trail, for 
it was a now or never time in our hunt. The hounds 
were unsatisfied, and went back in the mountain and 
brought in the deer right by where he ought to have 
been. Then it was the Colonel shot at distances from 
200 to 300yds. What had happened was that the deer 
had been turned by a lot of hogs just as it was going 
in the river, and the hounds, as many highly-trained 


_ dogs will do, dashed into the stand regardless of the 


trail. 

The deer, passing on to the next runway, met a 
boy hauling wood, and turned and came back and 
through the stand it had first attempted. The rest is 
soon told. The deer circled for ten minutes and came 
back into the field and dropped dead in a pond of 
water, with the three hounds at its heels making the 
woods ring. One of the Colonel’s shots had raked it 
aft and fore. The Colonel and I were called in by two 
shots, and there lay a big, fat doe on the ground. 

“There,” said the “Persecutor,” “you all have run all 
the horns off your buck.” 

We held an inquest, and it was decided that we had 
been chasing a big buck, and that he had run across a 
doe, and the hounds taking the new trail had put in 
the doe. This was abundantly proven by the fact that 
the dead deer showed no signs whatever of being hard 
run. We had liver for dinner, and the ‘Persecutor” 
went hunting and killed a wild turkey, and could not 
find the carcass. It was a bad day for hiin. 

The next morning the tents were struck, and westward 
we took our way. ANDREW PRICE. 

Maruinton, W. Va. 


Ducks on Ottawa Marshes. 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A week ago last Tuesday the weather reports read: 
“Heavy snowstorms on Lake Superior,’ and predicted 
heavy gales on Lake Erie. I thought that this would 
mean a good duck shoot on the Ottawa marshes, so 
on Wednesday morning I took the 10:40 A. M. train 
for Fremont, O. Before leaving, I called up several of 
the members by telephone to see if I couldn’t get some 
one to go up with me, but business was too pressing for 
most of them. When I. called up two of the members’ 
offices, the answer came back, “Gone to the marsh 
Monday morning,” so I knew that there would be com 
pany when I arrived at the club house. As soon as I 
arrived at Fremont, I was told that word had come down 
from the marshes that the ducks were coming in in large 
numbers. It is about a ten-mile drive from Fremont to 
the club house, and | arrived there at 4 P* M. As the 
law in this State prevents shooting on Sunday and Mon- 
day of each week, this makes Tuesday an exceptionally 
good day, and generally each alternate day during the 
week is a good day. On arriving at the club house, | 
found six members there, some who had been there for a 
week or ten days, and others who had come up on 
Monday. They reported to me that they had had fine 
shooting on Tuesday, the party getting 135 ducks. 

Wednesday the shooting was poor, only about thirty- 
five ducks being brought in. On Wednesday evening 
after dinner we brought up the question as to what time 
we would have breakfast the next morning; four of the 
party decided, as they were not ‘feeling extra well, they 
would not get up early; so Mr. Laughlin, Charlie Sco- 
field and myself decided that we would have our break- 
fast at 5 o’clock. So in the morning we were up bright 
and early, but being delayed by several little things we 
got away late, and it was almost 6 o'clock before we left 
the club house. The water had been so low the night 
before that the naphtha launch had to be anchored out 
in the river, as they could not get it into the boat house: 
so we went out to the naphtha launch in our duck boats. 
and after fastening them on behind the launch we all 





got into it and started down the Sandusky River for the © 


mouth of South Creek, where we left the launch to go 
into the marshes. Our run down took us about half 
to three-quarters of an hour, for the distance was about 
four miles. Going in through South Creek to Peach 
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‘Nov. 19, 1898.] 


Island Cut, we found the water pretty fair, but my 
punter and I had to push hard with punt paddles all the 
way through Peach Island Cut, and upon turning into 
Channel No. 1 we found it nothing but a mud flat; so 
I got out and waded in the soft mud, which was above 
iny knees, and it was slow work, as I had to take hold 
of the tops of my rubber boots to keep them from 
coming off, first hold of one and then the other, and in 
the meantime both of us were dragging the boat through 
the mud as well. We finally got to a cut that runs be- 
tween Channel No. 1 and Channel No. 2, that has a 
dam on the Channel No. 1 end of it, and this keeps 
irom draining out the water that is raised by our dam at 
Coon Creek. The Coon Creek dam raises the water on 
about 2,000 acres and insures good duck food 
all over this section. After getting our boat over the 
cam, we had good water, and we then went up Channel 
No. 2 to the upper end of it. and decided to blind in 
a cane blind that had been built at that point early in 
the season. The wind was blowing very strong from the 
southwest, so putting our decoys to the northeast of our 
blind, we had the wind over our backs and-the pond 
stretching off to the northeast in front of us. I had 
figured that the ducks in coming in would come right 
up this pond against the wind, but they swerved off to 
the right of me a little. 

To go back a little, when we came into the marshes 
it was a sight to see the ducks get up. There were 
thousands of them; they rose in flocks of all sizes and 
headed for Sandusky Bay. There were a great many 
long, yellow-legged plover all over the marshes, and 
the sandpipers had massed up ready to go South. There 
was one flock of sandpipers that flew by my blind in 
the middle of the day, and I asked my punter how many 
he thought there were in that flock, and he said that he 
thought there must be at least 5,000; it was like a small 
fleck of blackbirds. It is funny what different estimates 
different people will put on the number of birds in a 
large flock. Every evening the blackbirds will pass over 
our marshes in dense flocks, sometimes a half a mile 
long, and, I have heard people make estimates of the 
number in a flock, running all the way from hundreds up 
to millions. I was on the marsh one November day 
four years ago, and I saw a square mile of marsh that 
was frozen over that seemed to be just black with 
black mallards; there must have been tens of thousands, 
but of course there was room enough in that space for 
a great many times that number. 

Well, to get back to my story, Scofield waded down 
through Channe! No. 1 and located in a cane blind in a 
large open space south of that pond, and’ Mr. Laughlin 
located in another cane blind about 2,000ft. back of me 
in Mound Spring. It was about 9 o’clock when the 
ducks commenced to come back, and by that time I was 
ready for them. As Scofield and Laughlin were behind 
me and almost all the ducks passed either a little to the 
right or left of me, or right over me, I tried not to shoot 
at any ducks that were long range shots. as I did not 
want to spoil the others’ shooting any more than I could 
help. TI was right in the line of flight, and I had an 
awfully nice shooct. The pintails would come in very 
high, and some of them on seeing my decoys or hearing 
my call would circle once or twice and then would drop 
right down to my decoys. This was pretty shooting, and 
I did pretty well on pintail. The widgeon would circle 
reund and round, and did not seem to care to come 
down; my shots at widgeon were few. A few green- 
winged tea] and one gadwall alighted among my decoys 
before we saw them, these I scared up and knocked 
down before they could get away. The large flocks of 
mallards did not decoy very well, but every little while a 
lone mallard would come along and I called a good 
many of them close enough for good shooting; some I 
hit and a great many more I missed. By noon I had 
counted thirty that were down in sight, and my punter 
set them up on wires, which made my flock of decoys 
larger and more enticing. 

I carry steel wires in my boat about in. in diameter 


sand about 2ft. long, agd we put these down in the 


mud and run the wire up through the duck’s neck and 
into its head, and push the wire into the mud just far 
enough to allow the duck to rest on the water as though 
it was swimming. For my live decoys I have a wire 
crate that will hold six live ducks. On each duck’s leg 
I sew a small band of light canvas that has a small 
ring attached to it; then'I have a heavy piece of fish 
line, with a small snap on one end of it; then about rit. 
from the snap I put a small brass swivel; this keeps 
the line from getting tangled; then at the end of the 
line, which is about 8ft. long, I fasten about a pound 
weight. I take the duck out of the crate, snap the line to 
the ring on the duck’s leg, throw the weight into the 
water and the duck after it. The water being anywhere 
from 6in. to 2ft. deep, this gives the duck a circle about 
16ft. in diameter to play around in, and by throwing in 
a couple of handfuls of corn once in a while, it keeps 
them moving and makes a perfect decoy. I generally put 
out about two dozen Acme folding decoys with my six 
live decoys, as I consider them the next best decoy to a 
live duck. My live decoys I have raised at the marsh, 
using a small, gray duck without any white feathers 
in it. 

After eating my lunch at noon, during which I had to 
drop my lunch once or twice to get a shot, I had good 
shooting almost all the afternoon. Sometimes there 
would be quite a wait between shots, but by dusk we 
counted up and I had fifty-five ducks; and take it all in 
all, I considered it one of the nicest duck shoots I had 
ever had. In looking over my shells, I found that I 
had shot about 150 shells of No. 5 shot, and my punter 
had used about fifty shells of No. 8 shot on cripples. I 
find that I generally shoot from three to five shells for 
every duck I get over decoys, and from five to ten 


shells for every duck I get in point shooting. 


As I found after picking up our ducks and decoys I 
had a pretty fair load, I decided not to go to the club 
house that night, but pulled into John Thompson’s farm- 
house on the lower end of our marshes, that we use for 
a club house when it is too stormy or too hard to get 
up to the upper club house. - : 

The next morning I went back into a qallard hole in 
the heavy flag, and got seventeen nice big mallards by 
noon. That was fine shooting; they wanted to come 
down there to feed, and they dropped in like bees. I 
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missed a good many as usual; but kept a few from get- 
ting away. As the indications were that there would be 
no ducks flying in the afternoon, as the wind had died 
away, and as we had about all the ducks we could carry 
in the boat with the other truck, we loaded up after eat- 
ing our lunch and started for the upper club house, where 
we arrived at just 6 o’clock P. M., in time for a good 
dinner. I tell you it gives one a great appetite to be 
out jn the marsh all day, with just a light lunch at noon, 
and you can generally do justice to a good dinner. 

After dinner, by comparing notes, I found that Sco- 
field had got forty ducks the day before, and Mr. Laugh- 
lin seventeen. I noticed that the ducks did not come 
very close to Mr. Laughlin; the shots he got were al- 
most all very long ones, and he did some fine shooting. 
He was stationed out of the line of flight of the ducks. 

The game register showed that the seven shooters had 
killed between 450 and 500 ducks during the week, not all 
the scores having been entered when I looked over it. 

This is getting back to old-time shooting. We have 
not had as good shooting as this for about thrée years. As 
the water was so low in the marshes there was but very 
little duck food, and the ducks on their way South would 
soon eat what food there was, and would then leave 
for the better feeding grounds further south. The game 
register up to last Saturday showed about 1,200 ducks 
killed since Sept. 1, 1898. 

From present indications this number will be about 
doubled before it freezes up. Frank B. Many. 


Coon History. 


As your contributors occasionally allude to coons, they 
remind me of things that I have known to occur. Coons 
occur, as it were, quite generally throughout all that 
part of this land with which I am acquainted. 

One time, or that is to say, many times, I have aspired 
to coons and have acquired them now and again, some- 
times with-considerable difficulty and other trouble. 
Some of them that I have endeavored to attain escaped, 
and in that manner got away. 

I am of the opinion, together with other persons of 
enlightenment, that most dogs who have not confined 
themselves to any special pedigree, or to collegiate edu- 
cation, enjoy the pursuit of coons. I have known many 
dogs who would work harder, run faster and ki-yi 
louder, and bark longer, in essaying coons, than they 
would in any other event of their mortal career. I be- 
lieve a dog is happier of a cold night, when the moon- 
light glistens over frozen and frosted ground, barking 
himself hoarse at a coon tree or a treed coon, four 
miles from everywhere else, than he ever is upon any 
other occasion. 

With this much for my private opinions, I shall cease 
to: speculate and proceed to record a fragment of the 
true history of our commonwealth, which, by the way, is 
not as common to the general, according to socialistic 
ethics, as well as to apparentness, as might possibly 
be. 

At a tavern where I sojourned for a time there were, 
among other things, a native of California of the ab- 
original tribes (so far as we know), erroneously called 
Indians by those not overly choice in the phraseology 
of the times; and some four several dogs, no two of them 
being alike in size, color, style of locomotion, tone of 
ki-yi, or indeed in any particular or general attribute. In 
the comparative wilderness that surrounded the tavern 
there were, among other natural provisions, some coons. 

Now, notwithstanding the diverse characteristics of 
the four dogs, they affiliated into unanimity almost as 
cohesive as the partisan press attains about the time of a 
general election, but instead of votes the dogs com- 
bined for coons; instead of barking up all trees but the 
right tree, the dogs also differed from the others by 
usually barking up the right tree. The difference in 
methods is creditable. 

And so, one night when it was about as cold and dark 
as it gets, the dogs set up a remarkably unanimous pow- 
wow about a mile down the creek. After listening intent- 
ly—as people are frequently reported doing—I was con- 
vinced that they were sincere, and that in all probability 
they had something up a tree. I summoned the ab- 
original American, whose name was never Richard, but 
always Dick, and asked his opinion. 

Dick said: “They’re about a mile down the creek. 
Got something sure.” 

“All right; get a lantern: and I'll get the shotgun.” 

With the faithfulness they are not always credited 
with, the red man was promptly prepared, and we set 
off in the plutonian darkness into the cold; frost-covered 
willows and undergrov Half an hour’s walk with 
numerous stumbles broteht us to the dogs that were 
clambering about the trunk of a large live oak, and 
sending up an assortment of yips, ki-yis and howls that 
made one of the most unmelodious aggregations of dis- 
cords that I ever heard, for the number engaged—and 
I have attended camp meetings and operas. 

The tree in the darkness, by the indifferent illumina- 
tion of the farm lantern, seemed a few shades darker 
than a black cat, and the foliage was like a huge pyramid 
lost in eternal gloom. We walked around it many 
times, Dick holding tlie lantern and endeavoring to 
“shine the eyes” of whatever the dogs were so confident 
they had up the tree, and I following with the blunder- 
buss of a shotgun that was a relic of overland emigra- 
tion. 

It was no use. We built a brush fire and it went out 
without effect in illuminating the tree. Dick said: 
“They’s something up there sure. Dogs too crazy to 
be fooled. I’ll climb the tree and you can shoot when 
I'll hold the lantern.” 

This was a brave proposition for a man red or white 
to make. Dick had prospered, physically, in his con- 
nection with civilization, for he weighed about 200, and 
was not as nimble as others of his tribe; besides, he knew 
the shotgun, and that.I would hit the tree—probably all 
of it. Nevertheless, after a great deal of clambering and 
puffing he reached the first branches, and I handed up 
the lantern. - 

After much struggling and crashing of small branches 
Dick got abcut two-thirds of the way up the tree. The 
lantern went out, and he was a long time in getting it 
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relighted with his numb fingers. Meantime I was tty- 
ing to keep my own from freezing to the combination of 
pot metal that was loaded from the top, and shot back- 
ward as well as in the other direction, whenever it was 
exploded. 

The lantern having been relighted, Dick got up a few 
branches higher and shouted: “I see him! You see? 
It’s a coon, a big fellow. Shoot when you see him— 
shoot high, shoot pretty high, he’s in top of the tree— 
right in the top! You see me, don’t you?” 

The dogs became more animated and tried to increase 
the noise they had been making all the time. Four 
ambitious dogs of the kind, thinking of nothing else 
in the world, and executing all the phonetics they have, 
are about as audible as anything you want. I pulled up 
the hammer of the old gun carefully, to be sure that it 
stayed set, and shouted to Dick that I could see its eyes. 

“All right,” he shouted, “shoot pretty high!” 

The noble but fat red man held up the lantern steadily 
without a tremor. I took aim at the two shining spots 
high up the tree, and amidst the loudest effort the dogs 
had yet achieved I pulled the 2olb. pull necessary to 
discharge the uncertain quantity of thunder and light- 
ning that was reasonably certain to follow—or rather 
proceed. 

The old gun shot forth a stream of fire that seemed to 
light up things like a battleship’s searchlight for a 
single instant. I heard it boom above the yells of the 
dogs, and I knew also when it went off by the way it 
came back. There was then an instant of total darkness 
and silence, and then a commotion as though the tree 
itself was crashing to the earth. I never brought so 
much out of a tree at one shot, or otherwise, in my life 
before, and everything seemed to reach the earth ex- 
actly on time, or a trifle earlier. The dogs were game— 
they might have wavered an instant—but they jumped 
into the arena, and piled into whatever had come down. 

Then there was an unmistakable grunt and a formid- 
able protest in the tones of Dick. He proved more 
thoroughly civilized by his fluency of speech, in some of 
our obscure phrases, than I ever dreamed he would. 
Amidst the jingle of the glass and tin of the smashed 
lantern, the velps of the dogs, and the departure of two 
dogs and an object that reached the creek and plunged 
into it with a splash, I was still overjoyed to think that 
some of the charge had missed Dick, or he would die ~ 
quicker. 

In the total darkness what was presumably Dick 
floundered near, and asked for matches and a fire. For- 
tunately I found some dry leaves and soon started a 
blaze, and with some driftwood made a good fire. 
An inventory of casualties then ensued, showing Dick 
to be alive, but bleeding. He didn’t know how bad he 
was shot, and limped around, looking for the coon. He 
was quite certain the coon must be dead, for it came 
down with him, he said. Further investigation disclosed 
no coon, but all the dogs vainly swimming in the ice-cold 
creek and snarling their disappointment among them- 
selves. : 

After warming at the fire, and an examination of 
Dick’s head and neck, which were badly scratched, I 
concluded he was able to walk home, and he did so, 
somewhat sullenly. 

“You must have put all of it in me,” he said, “and I 
told you to shoot pretty high up in the tree.” 

On the day following Dick had to admit that he 
could find no shot in his personality anywhere. The 
coon had dropped or jumped on him at the firing of the 
gun, and had scratched him. Thinking he was shot, he 
let go, and fell 2oft. without other injury than some 
trifling bruises. And the coon was one that escaped by 
getting away—as far as the four dogs, Dick and myself 
could ascertain. RANSACKER. 

CALIFORNIA. 





A Tough Fox. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my time I have killed a good many foxes in our 
New England manner of hunting them—something over 
200 in all—and almost invariably have found them 
easy to kill. Three and one-eighth drams nitro and 
1%40z. No. 1 chilled shot in my 12-gauge gun stops the 
assent fox at quite long distances when I get a side 
shot. 

A day or two since I ran across a fox having more 
vitality than I ever found in one. My hound had been 
running a fox for about half an hour, and I was slowly 
walking along a ridge in an open pasture, when I thought 
I saw something move slightly on a small knoll about 
1ooyds. away. I stopped at once, and carefully watched 
for some time, but failing to see anything concluded 
it was only a yellow leaf, as the leaves were constantly 
falling from a maple near by. I was on the point of 
moving, when I saw a fox raise its head from the spot 
I was looking at. The fox looked around; in fact, looked 
straight at me, as I stood in plain sight, but like other 
wild animals, seeing no movement on my part, he did 
not notice me, and lay down again. I bent slowly 
down and got behind a bunch of ferns and began calling 
him. It was very evident that that particular fox was not 
just then much interested in a mouse, and I worked 
the best I could for some time. Finally I induced him 
to raise his head, and then he sat up and yawned and 
stretched himself, just like a dog, and started toward me. 
When I thought him near enough I shot, and down he 
went, but was up in an instant, and ran past me about 
45yds. away. I was surprised at not killing him the first 
shot, but shot a second time, rolling him up in a heap. 
Again he jumped up, and was out of my sight before I 
could get in another cartridge. I felt sure of finding him 
dead just over the ridge, but didn’t see any signs of him. 
Just then my dog crossed one end of the pasture on the 
trail of the fox he was after, and I made out to head 
him, and slipping a cord on him led him to where I 
had shot at the fox, and in less that five minutes. he 
caught the fox in a thick swamp; the fox was by no 
means dead, and the old dog had quite a time finishing 
him. I took off the pelt at once, carefully noting the 
effect of my two shots. The first struck him with four 
pellets; one in the corner of one eye. one broke a leg 
and two in neck and chest. The second put ten No, & 
pellets straight through him, seven going through his 
shoulders and neck. 
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I have dropped almost in his tracks many a fox which 
was not half so badly hit. 

As this fox seemed very indifferent about coming 
to my call, I knew there must be some reason, and 
noticing that his stomach was pretty full I cut him 
open and found he was full of what looked like a chicken 
or a partridge. There were no feathers mixed up with 
what I found, but he may have been a dainty fox and 
removed feathers or skin from what he was about to 
eat. af C. M. Starx. 

Dunrarron, N. H. 


An Episode in Moose. 


New Grascow, Nova Scotia. Nov. 1.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Nova Scotia is the home of the moose. 
There are seasons when the laws of the Province for- 
bids that he be slain: there are laws enacted under the 
auspices and reccmmendations of the Game Society 
how and when he shall not be slain; there is appointed 
by the Government a Chief Game Commissioner, whose 
duty it is to see that these laws are respected and that 
offenders are punished. For snaring, hunting with dogs, 
killing out of the prescribed season, there are heavy pen- 
alties. ranging from $25 to $200. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this. in outlying districts, miles away from the cen- 
ters of civilization, as it were, there are occasional 
breaches of the law, and it is a very difficult matter to 
have the offenders brought to justice and punished. 

Quite recently the game warden at New Glasgow re- 
ceived information that a notorious pot-hunter, some 
thirty miles distant, had brought home the carcass of a 
maose, a very large one, with the most magnificent 
antlers that had been seen for some time. The cir- 
cumstances of the killing were reported as suspicious, 
and it was evident to the informant, although the animal 
had been shot and bore the marks of two bullets, that 
at the time of receiving these bullets the animal was 
standing helpless, caught in a snare. All incriminating 
marks that might have been made by this snare were, 
however, so skillfully removed from the carcass that it 
would be an utter impossibility for a casual witness to 
swear positively that the animal had been snared. 

The young man who accompanied the hunter to the 
woods and helped him home with the venison, horns 
and hide, was something of a hunter himself, although 
it was not known that he had ever been successful or 
had brought home such large game as a moose. 

The Commissioner was informed of the circumstances, 
and the suspicions of the warden that this particular 
animal had been unlawfully taken, and they had Mr. 
Svoodler summoned before the justice at New Glasgow, 
charging him with “setting snares for the destruction 
of moose, contrary to the statute in such case made and 
provided.” 

Mr. Cross, the young man who had been his compan- 
ion on this expedition, was subpoenaed as a witness, and 
on the day of trial Mr. Spoodler was present with his 
attorney, expressing his determination “to fight it out.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to go into the full de- 
tails of the trial, but parts of the evidence were of such 
an extraordinary nature, and so interesting to listen to 
by those who were concerned in the preservation of this 
noble game, that I shall give only a particular. part. 

The questions were asked the witness, Mr. Cross, by 
the attorney for the prosecution, and were about as fol- 
lows: 


Q. You are quite a hunter, are you not, Mr. Cross? 


A. I've done a little of that in my time. 

Q. Ever shoot a moose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When? 

A. Last Monday, week. 

Q. How long ago since you first commenced to hunt 
moose? : 


A. Probably fifteen years. 

Q. And this moose that you refer to is your first 
successful shot? 

A. Yes. 

And he continued: On the third day of Octobér Mr. 
Spoodler asked me if I world like to accompany him 
that day to the woods. We took provisions for a couple 
of days, my rifle, a Winchester magazine, 15 shots, and 
some things in a bag which I did not see at the time of 
starting. We took Mr. Spoodler’s horse and wagon, and 
drove eight or nine miles to Dunbar camp. Putting 
up our horse and wagon at the camp, we started through 
the woods, made horns of birch bark and commenced 
calling for moose; had proceeded about a quarter of a 
mile or so, when Mr. Spoodler shouted out, “Look 
ahead!” 

Q. Shouted out loud, did you say? 

A. Yes. I looked ahead; I distinctly observed up over 
thé underbrush the horns, head and neck of a moose. 
I raised my gun and fired. Seeing that the head was in 
nearly the same position, I fired the second time, and 
the head disappeared. 

Q. At about what distance, should you judge? 

A. I would say about soyds. Mr. Spoodler had no 
gun. Immediately after firing, Mr. Spoodler told me 
to run back to camp and prepare the dinner; that he 
would attend to the moose now, dress it and make it 
ready to carry in to camp. When dinner was ready, I 
was to come out. and help him. In the course of half 
an hour I went back to the place. Mr. Spoodler had the 
carcass cut up and roped, ready to be carried in. With 
a pole through a loop of the rope, we slung it on our 
shoulders, and made three trips before we got it all in. 
We then loaded it up in the wagon and started for home, 
arriving there after dark. 

Q. After you fired at the moose, you went up to ex- 
amine what you had shot, didn’t you? 

A. No. 

Q. For what reason? 

A. Before starting on this trip, Mr. Spoodler in- 
structed me, that to be successful in our hunt I should 
obey him in everything; in other words, I would be re- 
quired to do what I was told by him, and ask no ques- 
tions about it, as upon my obedience to orders de- 
pended entirely and altogether our success, and when he 
mstructed me to proceed to camp I did so. 

Did Mr. Spoodler instruct you as to any further 
details? 
A. He told me, after I had shot the moose, that it was 
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not necessary that I should go up to where it was lying; 
it was getting late in the afternoon, and night would be 
upon us before we got home, unless we hurried up. 

Q. Did you, when you first went to the place where 
the moose had fallen, observe anything pertaining to 
snares? 


A. No, I did not see anything that would lead me to 
infer that I was in the vicinity of a snare. 

Q. Did you observe any ropes, chains or poles?- 

A. There were poles kicking about there. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. Yes, bushes and blood and hair. 

Q. In going through the woods after you left the 
camp, did you proceed noiselessly, picking your steps 
cautiously? 

A. Not particularly cautious. We talked and laughed 
and smoked our pipes. 

Q. Did you blow the calling horns? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you an adept in the art? 

A. Not particularly so. 

Q. Now, Mr. Cross, isn’t it the practice of moose 
hunters in the woods and during the calling season to 
station themselves in one particular spot. near what is 
called a “yard,” and call without moving from that spot? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. But in this case you walked along. talking and 
laughing and smoking, until suddenly Mr. Spoodler 
shouted out, “Look ahead!” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not your opinion, now, Mr. Cross, that this 
particular moose was at the time you fired the shots 
caught fast in a snare? (The justice ruled that “opin- 
ions” were not particularly wanted just then.) 

Q. Are you certain that this moose, at the time you 
fired the shots, was free to jump and get out of the way 
as fast as moose generally do under such circumstances? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Did you ever see a moose in a snare? 

A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. In what direction was the wind blowing when you 
started from the camp into the woods? 

A. I did not observe. 

Q. Did Mr. Spoodler make any remarks about the 
direction of the wind? 

A. No. 

There was a good deal of cross-firing here between 
the attorneys; they addressed the court for and against 
the respective clients, and awaited the decision. 

Mr. Cross was the sole witness available to the pros- 
ecution, and it was evident that the Commissioner had 
not made out a case, although the circumstances pointed 
strongly in the direction of an infraction of the law, yet 
it was insufficient for conviction. 

The justice read over the evidence. Then he com- 
menced by saying that it was purely circumstantial. 
Fifteen years ago, if he recollected aright, from this same 
bench, Mr. Spoodler had been before him on a similar 
charge. On that occasion he had been convicted and 
fined in the sum of $25. From that day to this he was 
under the impression that fine had had its effect, and Mr. 
Spoodler ‘had been a good and law-abiding citizen ever 
since,. But in the statement of the witness on this oc- 
casion he felt bound, before giving a decision upon the 
case, to say something more than usual. It was simply 
an opinion, drawn from the evidence given to the court. 

He proceeded by saying that he was something of a 
hunter himself. True, he had not aspired to anything 
larger or heavier than partridge, with an Occasional duck, 
accidentally perhaps a wild goose or two during their 
season. 

Upon one occasion a discussion arose as to the most 
exciting and ecstatic moment during the period of a 
successful hunt. First, whether it was when the game 
was sighted; second, when the trigger was being pulled; 
third, when the shooter ran out to ascertain the result. 
The decision was in favor of the third. although some of 
the boys afterward declared that the decision was faulty, 
and that the supreme and most exciting moment oc- 
curred when after returning to camp they were getting 
themselves outside of three or four fingers of good “hot 
Scotch.” 

“Be that as it may, however, I feel that I must say 
that here we have two hunters starting out for moose; 
they arrive at the camp; they take one gun, and a bag 
containing something else; they fashion the proverbial 
moose horn; they proceed to call; they keep right on 
through the woods, never halting for a moment to ascer- 
tain whether or not their call is being answered by the 
unsuspecting moose; they laugh and talk and smoke— 
things that the true hunter never thinks of doing when in 
pursuit of the game. 

“All at once, according to. the witness, Mr. Spoodler 
shouts—yes, actually shouts—‘Look ahead!’ Mr. Cross 
looks, and sees the horns, head and neck of a moase 
towering up over the underbrush. As I am informed 
and verily believe, no well regulated animal of this 
kind, wild in the woods, would have hesitated the fraction 
of a second before he had put sufficient distance between 
itself and that sound to have insured its escape; but it 
didn’t do enything of the kind. We must infer that there 
were good and sufficient reasons, 

“Mr. Cross raises his gun and fires at the head. Seeing 
that there was not a perceptible move, he fires again, 
and the head drops out_of sight. 

“In a Winchester rifle, such as he had, it takes very 
little time to drop the lever and insert a second cartridge; 
it works almost automatically, but there is a perceotible 
lapse of time—very short, it is true, but still sufficient 
for the animal shot at, if it were not killed dead at the 
first fire, to have moved, and moved a perceptible dis- 
tance at least. But according to this witness, the an- 
imal still kept its postition, and it took the second shot 
to make it disappear. . 

“And now comes the most extraordinary part of the 
story cf this witness. What does he do? He de- 
liberately does as Mr. Spoodler tells him; he immedi- 
ately goes back to camp, a quarter of a mile-away, to 
prepare dinner, without a protest, without even mani- 
festing a desire to ascertain the result of his shots. 

“True, he had been cautioned by Mr. Spoodler thai 
it was entirely necessary to obey the orders given him, 
that they might be successful in their hunt. Abjectly, 
like a child in its pinafore, whén the most supreme and 
exciting moment had arrived, this witness was content 
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to go from the vicinity of that successful shot. and after 
fifteen years of hunting for this opportunity—fifteen years 
of tiresome tramping through the forest in search of the 
very game he had just sighted, without seeking to ascer- 
tain the result of his shot. It must have been galling in 
the extreme. 

“But why? The inference is plain, plainer by far than 
the ancient handwriting upon the wall—there was a pur- 
pose in all this. I am inclined to infer that this moose 
was, I was about to say, ‘spellbound’ by the sight of 
these two mighty Nimrods of the chase, and that he 
lost his presence of mind. That is not the case, how- 
ever; the instincts of this animal never desert him when 
he is in danger and free to act. 

“T infer, and I am bound to say that ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hundred will coincide with me in the as- 
sumption, that this particular animal, and at this par- 
ticular time, was anchored fast in a snare or trap of 
some kind, and it was ruthlessly shot down without a 
ghost of a chance for its life, and contrary to the habits 
of every genuine sportsman the world over. 

“Mr. *Cross:' was conveniently absent, and at the 
proper time to suit the hunter. He saw nothing at all— 
nothing incriminating—it was all removed, conveniently 
removed, I may say; and he appeared upon the scene 
of his exploit only when all evidence of the presence 
of a snare had been put out of sight, by whom I am 
unable to say. 

“We can draw our inferences, but such inferences are 
not evidence. 

“The charge against Mr. Spoodler is dismissed.” 

ARTHUR MAIN. 


Boston Notes. 


Boston, Nov. 7.—Dr. G. A. Suffa and Dr. Robbins, 
of Boston, have returned from a successful hunting trip 
to New Brunswick. Both bring back fine bull moose, 
though that of Dr. Robbins was not equal to his trophy 
exhibited at the sportsmen’s show last spring, in the 
exhibit of the Megantic Club, I believe. That head was 
one of the best ever taken, with a remarkable spread. 
This year his moose was a young one of fewer prongs. 
Dr. Suffa’s moose was a fine one, with beautiful antlers, 
and he is justly proud of his success. Both hunters are 
much pleased with moose hunting in New Brunswick, 
though they do not like to give away the location they 
visited to everybody. They saw twelve moose in all. 
They were on the ground early in September, though not 
as early as they will go again. The calling was good, 
though not what it is a week or two earler, according 
to the opinion of the guides they met. They got re- 
peated answers to the birch horn, but either the calling 
was not all it should be or the bulls already had mates. 
Dr. Suffa shot his moose in broad daylight, the guide 
paddling him up to the game in dead water. It took six 
shots from the Doctor's .30-30 expansive bullet, three of 
which hit him. The bobbing moting of the canoe made 
the shots go wild; but odd enough the great moose only 
turned as each shot struck him, and did not attempt to 
make off. The guide was much alarmed at the determin- 
ation of the moose not to move, and expected the brute 
to charge the canoe. In another instance the guide was 
unwilling or afraid to paddle the canoe up to a bull 
moose, evidently standing his ground, just behind some 
alders that projected out from the shore of the same 
dead water where the other moose was taken. Both 
could hear the animal, but he could not be seen clearly 
enough for a shot. Mr. Suffa whispered, “For heaven’s 
sake, put me on to that moose!” The canoe did not 
move. The hunter almost shouted this time, “Put he up 
to that moose!” The paddle splashed, and the moose 
was gone. In explanation, the guide declared that the 
moose behind the alders' was a cow, but that there was 
a big bull just up the shore all ready to charge upon them 
had they troubled the cow. But Dr. Suffa is sure that 
he saw the horns of the one behind the alders, though 
indistinctly. He considers the location a remarkable one 
for moose, and I have no doubt but what he would point 
it out to one or two of the right sort of hunters, who 
might address him at Berkeley street, corner Boylston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Boynton, of Lewiston, Me., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dumfee, of Waltham, Mass., have re- 
turned from a hunting trip to the wilds of New Bruns- 
wick. They went about forty miles into the woods from 
Keswick, and lived in an improvised cabin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boynton got two fine caribou, Mrs. B. shooting 
her share. She is an expert with the rifle, or proving 
such, having never used one till within a year or two. 
She succeeds in shooting off the heads of partridges al- 
most every shot. To the list of successful Maine big 
game hunters there may be added: H. E. Hayes, Brook- 
line, Mass., one deer; Edward Burbeck, Newton, Mass., 
two deer; Charles Rickenberg. Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
two deer; B. S. Tolman, Waltham, Mass., one deer; 
O. H. Hallett. Waltham, Mass., one deer; H. S. Milton, 
Waltham, Mass., one deer; all the above were taken 
at Eustis, Me. From the Megantic Preserve, A. W. Rob- 
inson, Mrs. A. W. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. FE. B. 
Staples, Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Pierce, H. W. Robinson 
and G. O. Currier, all of Boston, have brought out ten 
deer. Mrs. E. S. Briggs, of Boston, has taken a deer 
at Loon Lake, Rangeley. Geo. Russell and W. H. 
Kingsbury, of Everett, Mass., have taken three deer at 
Kennebago. Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Bradbury, of Chico- 
pee, Mass., have taken two deer at Billy Sou'e’s Pleasant 
Island camps. John Kennedy and Guy Kennedy, of 
Boston, have killed two deer at Round Mountain Lake 
camps. G. I. Foyle, of Boston; John Foster and E. A. 
Emerson. of Waltham, Mass., have been at Salmon 
Stream. Benedicta, Me., on a hunting trip. They se- 
cured six deer: : 

Nov. 14.—Considerable snow has lately fallen in the 
Maine woods; from 6 to 8in. reported in some sections. 
Yet it has not generally been very satisfactory to the 
big game hunters, being followed by crusts. and then 
rapidly melting away. Still it has covered the rustling 
leaves, and hunting has been better than before, and 
doubtless some big reports will be heard concerning the 
-game taken when the hunters return. 

Mr. W. C. Harding, of thé Boston Herald, is out of 
the Maine woods, from a delightful trip into the Sebois 
region. Here he secured his moose and full allotment of 
deer, The claim is made that he shot his moose ‘at a 
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distance of 300yds.. near nightfall. He was accompanied 
by Theodore a. of Somerville. who also secured 
his two deer. Mr. Kelley. of Worcester. has also secured 
a big moose in the same region. John Foster, E. A. 
Foy, A. E. Emerson and Z. S. Snyder, all of Boston, 
have also taken deer in the same region the past month. 
There may be added to the successful sportsmen from 
this section Judge Bolster. of Roxbury; Frank Ferdi- 
nand, of Beston: Z. H. Sullivan. of Franklin: J. S. 
McQuaid. of Webster. and James O'Donnell, of Hyde 
Park. This party brought out six deer. B. J. Mowry, 
S. H. Mowry. and M. W. Mowry, all of Boston, have 
also returned. bringing fovr deer and a moose. This 
animal was the property cf B. J. Mowry. 

The week’s receipts of big game. up to Saturday last, 
at Bangor, Me.. were 335 deer. eighteen moose and four 
caribou. Another bear was also added to the returns. 
For the season, up to Saturday, the total there of big 
game received was 1,567 deer, ninety-two moose and 
thirty-seven caribou. 

Nov. 12.—Boston and Maine sportsmen with rod and 
gun will be pained to learn of the death of James F. 
Dwinell. For a number of years he visited Maine regu- 
larly, and very often twice a year. He was fond of 
casting a fly on Moosehead waters. and few fishermen 
were more successful than he. Still, his greatest treat 
was his annual visit to the Rangeley and Upton woods 
for partridge shooting. Later he confined his fall trips 
almest altcgether to visiting Upton, where, with Lomin 
Sargeant fcr guide. he would spend his time in the 
woods. Kind and generous almcst to a fault, no man 
ever guided Mr. Dwinell without being the richer in 
pecket for the trip. All the sorrows and pecuniary losses 
of his humble woods friends were taken up wih a 
genercsity and judgmert that made h‘s guides feel the 
superiority of the unassuming lover of the woods that 
they labcred fcr. A mortgage on a humble home of 
one of his guides, abcut to be foreclosed, was once 
lifted. wi h the admonition to the guide that he should 
have ample time to repay; while it is more than probable 
that repayment was never exacted. 

Smelt fishing is very popular with the Boston rod and 
line sportsmen who have had the good fortune to be 
initiated. The law that prevents netting smelt has had 
the good result of making the taking of smelt with rod 
and line in many of the off-shore inlets not only a 
possibility, but an enjoyment that is increasing. Mr. 
Elmer E. Tilden. whose present home is at the beach, 
near Point Allerton. has made several good catches this 
fall. His best one gave him 157 smelt for two and a half 
hours’ fishing. He fished near the owlet of a creek or 
sluiceway running ovt cf a little inclosed pond, caused 
by the grading of the Nantasket Beach Railway. The 
day was a dark and rainy one. but the smelt were biting 
gloriously. When the sport was over. Mr. Tilden was 
so tired and numb with the cold drizzle that he could 
scarcely stand. but his trophy was won and he was 
happy. Mr. Charles S. Robertson is another dweller at 
the beach of occasion, who makes smelt fishing his Satur- 
day pastime, with some catches recorded that would 
make his friends open their eyes with wonder. 

A friend gives me an account of a Maine shooting 
trip. made by a couple of his friends who do not desire 
their names published. They went to Norcross, and 
thence by water thirty or forty miles; then eighteen or 
twenty miles into their camping place. Here they se- 
cured .six buck deer and three mocse. They claim to 
have found a herd of moose in which there were eleven 
cows, besides the three bulls shot. They had no trouble in 
calling ore of the big bulls, cr rather their guide called 
him up within shooting d’stance. It is possible that the 
reading of this item carefully shows why the hunters do 
not desire their names published. The law allows but a 
couple of deer to each man, and a moose apiece. 


SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


" "Wee Western Bese Sensca. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 11.—Our Western deer season is 
progressing merrily, and it is gratifying to be able to 
s ate that the deer seem to be abundant enough to give 
pretty much everybody a show for venison. The towns 
of Drummond ard Cable, Wis., are sending out a great 
many deer, and from any one of fifty similar points in 
upper Wisconsin and Michigan from two to a dozen 
carcasses are shipped daily. We have ho means in this 
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country of getting at the exact number of deer killed ° 


during the season. I presume there are 12.000 known 
hunters out in Wisconsin and Michigan this week. to 
say nothing of the residents and the market hunters 
who do not bother to take out licenses or mention their 
whereabouts. A good many of these hunters will not 
kill anything, but on the other hand some of the market 
men will kill from twelve to forty or fifty deer during 
the season. It is perhaps within bounds to say that each 
hunter will average his two deer, and therefore I presume 
that something like 25.000 deer will be killed this year 
in Wisconsin and Michigan alone. This does not in- 
clude Michigan south peninsula. Of course, this is a 
mere guess. but I do not think it very far out of the 
way. though to many it may seem large. 

There has been a flood of venison:in the market of 
Chicago for some time. arid of course there is no use 
saying that this stuff does not come out of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, because a great deal of it unquestion- 
ably does. It is not likely that all the underground 
railroad between Milwaukee and Chicago has yet been 
uncovered, and most of the deer shipped from our north 
woods are shipped to “Milwaukee.” On one day last 
week there were seventy-five carcasses counted at Ash- 

*Jand. Wis.. all of which were billed to “Milwaukee.” On 
the day before the American Express Company handled 
forty carcasses at one Icad. The regulations of the law 
are contemnrtuovsly disregarded in probably the very 
great. majority of cases. Quite aside from the fact that 
the Wisconsin game warden does not catch all the 

Chicago venison which goes to Milwaukee, there is a 

great deal of verison openly billed to Chicago which 
goes through without let or hindrance, and in spite of 
the pious protestations of the express companies, who 
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have things pretty much all their own way. Thus from 
Chippewa Falls, Wis, Mr. J. V. Cunningham writes to 
the Milwaukee Sentinel: 

“I am by no means a crank, as I do not approve of 
the non-resident license of $25. but would be glad to 
invite any sportsman from any Svate to visit our north- 
ern woods and kill his deer, or even two, and take them 
home with him, wherever that home may be, in or out of 
the State. The law provides. however, that no deer 
shall be shipped out of the State. I counted at the Wis- 
consin Central Depot here. last night, nineteen whole 
carcasses shipped to Chicago, and not one owner accom- 
panying either carcass. To-night, at the same depot, are 
twenty-one carcasses and one saddle loaded on two 
trucks. The saddle is billed to Milwaukee, and all the 
rest to Chicago, and not one owner present. And this 
is only one station. It is safe to say fifty carcasses are 
shipped openly each day out of the State.” 

I have not heard of any enforcements of the deer ship- 
ping law in Wisconsin in this week, but there is to be 
recorded one attempt at the enforcement of the law. 
At Rhinelander. Wis., Deputy Shafer attempted to search 
one car on which he was’told the express company had 
a lot of venison. He was put off the car at the point of a 
revolver, the express agent being aided by the trainmen. 
They told him he must have a warrant. cr he could not 
search the car. As a railway car has a habit of changing 
its locality. it may be seen what chance a man has to 
seize illegal game in transit. Most of our laws are skill- 
fully constructed. so that they can be evaded. 

The season in Michigan did not open until Tuesday of 
this week, but the hunters have swarmed all over the 
upper peninsula. The counties of Marquette, Ontona- 
gon, Goeb‘c, Mackanac. Iron and Dickinson are getting 
perhaps the best of this north peninsula rush. The 
crowd of deer hunting travel has »ractically swamped the 
railroads. The towns in upper Wisconsin and Michigan 
have given up the hope of getting their mails regularly, 
so much are the trains delayed by the handling of this 
hunting traffic. Sometimes there will be 250 pieces of 
hunting baggage on one train. This sporting traffic is 
eagerly competed for by the railroads each year, and it 
seems to grow from year to year, in spite of license 
laws and everything else. The deer supply thus far 
has held out wonderfully well. and with care this vast 
body of pine lands in the Northwest ought to turn out 
an annual crop of many thousand deer. What the future 
will hold, however. is something which no man can tell, 
ard it surely would seem probable that the great body 
cf non-resident hunters who each fall are out after deer 
would. within a few years, use them up, unless there 
shall be a stricter observation of conservative measures. 

It is stated that last year there were 3.500 deer killed 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan, that is to say, there 
were that inany known to have been killed. not mention- 
ing the unrecorded. Incidentally it is stated, also, that 
there were twelve hunters accidentally killed during the 
season in the north peninsula last fall. Thus far I 
have heard of but few accidents this season, though no 
doubt we shall later learn of plenty. Near Lakewood, 
Wis., last week, Mr. M. A. Barnes had a close call while 
hunting deer. A friend of his who was out with him 
wandered off to one side for a time. and later coming 
up through the woods Saw the gun of Mr. Barnes glint- 
ing through the leaves, and took a shot at it just for 
luck. He hit the gun, and scared his friend out of a 
year’s growth. 

Among other items of interest gleaned in the deer 
hunting field this week I note one statement which is im- 
portant if true. It seems that a shipment of nineteen 
deer was received by a Milwaukee commission house, 
among these one big buck which “had a large soft bul- 
let all but buried in his antler.” The reporter who de- 
scribes this phenomenon says: “The lead was encrusted 
by the horn, and had evidently been fired by an old 
smoothbore many years ago. The buck had carried 
it through the woods until he received the shot that laid 
him low.” It has been popularly supposed that a buck 

sheds his horns every year, and one is compelled to re- 
gretfully discredit the old smoothbore story. 

Competition in the venison business is so strong that 
dealers are reluctantly obliged to violate the law in 
order to protect their business interests. even after they 
have their game in hand. Wisconsin law requires veni- 
son to .be tagged, but the Milwaukee dealers have been 
removing the tags from the carcasses, in order to pre- 
vent rival dealers from learning the place from which 
they have received their game. Deputy Zinn has told 
them that they must leave the tags on their venison. 


Another Game “Fence.” 


It seems that the underground railway idea, lately 
developed at Milwaukee, is not absolutely new. Out at 
Omaha there has been discovered another large case of 
“Mr. Hicks.” The grouse and quail of the country west 
of Omaha are shipped into that city by the thousands of 
dozens, and they bring good prices in any amounts 
that can be offered. The city of Omaha and vicinity 
uses but a fraction of this immense amount of game, 
which cannot legally be shipped out of the State. The 
fact is that Omaha, exactly like Milwaukee, is nothing 
more nor less than a great clearing house for the Chicago 
commission trade. 


Side-He a's. 


At Osage. Iowa, last week a number of shooters paired 
off and indulged in a big side-hunt. Nearly thirty men 
in all competed, there being an individual gold medal 
offered for top score. They shot for points, and pre- 
sumably killed pretty much everything that came their 
way, the winning side scoring over 5,000 points. 

At Bowling Green, Ill., there will be a big side-hunt 
on Thanksgiving Day, with nearly fifty starters, the los- 
ing side as usual to pay for the supper. 


Woi'ves. 


The cow men in the recently opened Indian lands east 
of the Black Hills are offering good bounty for wolves, 
and the professional wolfers are getting from $5 to $8 
a head. One wolfer has killed forty-three gray wolves 
and 110 coyotes this fall, nearly half of which was done 
inside of ten days. 
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Decks. 


The duck flight is not yet over in this region, and the 
boys up in Wisconsin are s:ill hammering away.. The 
season along the Illinois River is still in progress, and 
I heard from Lake Senachwine that the flight is good. 
The birds are scattered all the way from here to the 
Gulf. Mr: A. E. Grimes writes from Green Ridge, Mo., 
that ducks have been flying there in numbers for the 
past two weeks. He reports chickens and quail as 
scarce in that locality. 


Quail. 

It is a splendid quail year. Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan are showing plenty of birds. Three men, of 
whom Oswald von Lengerke was one, bagged seventy- 
six quail one day last week at a little coun rv town in 
this State. There has been a heavy snow this week in 
lower Michigan and upper Indiana, but the birds should 
begin to move in a day or so now. The weather has been 
very bad around Chicago this week, and we may expect 
a freeze-up at any time which will end the duck season 
in these parts, and turn everybody’s a.tention still more 
exclusively to quail. 


Wisconsin Game, 


Mr. Hascall, a Forest AND STREAM friend, dropped 
in to-day on his way back from Wisconsin. He says 
they are killing a pile of game up in Wisconsin this week, 
the deer coming into Milwaukee fairly by carloads. He 
saw some grand bucks, and was pleased to note but few 
does. He tells me that up at Green Bay the duck shoot- 
ing has been good lately. One gun killed 115 ducks one 
day recently, and others have bagged in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty daily. This is on the marshes, inland. 


Indiana Game. 


Fred Erb writes me from Lafayette on game and 
game law matters. He says: “You are about right, the 
game laws are not watched very close. It is best in 
Tippecanoe, Clinton, Benton and White counties. The 
first two named are the best in the State for quail and 
wocdcock, and the last two are best for snipe, plover and 
chickens. These are all watched closely, and any gentle- 
man can shoot there and not have any trouble. Would 
like you to come and see for yourself. Indiana is one 
of the best all-round game States of the country, if you 
could only get them up to having good game laws. 
The State League don’t seem to bother much about it, 
they only want to hold a trap shoct of some kind. I tell 
you they have got to wake up cr it will be only a little 
time before the game of this State will be done up. 
This last summer I was along the line between Illinois 
and Indiana, and to see and hear of the chickens that 
were shot and sent in to Chicago was a disgrace to 
sportsmen. I could have caught a lot of these violators 
in Illinois. I know a few wardens cannot watch all the 
shooters, but if they would watch the express companies 
that carry game from other States into your city, they 
could nail them all right. Our law will never amount to 
much till the express companies stop carrying illegal 
game. They are the ones that cause all the trouble. 
Now, what is to be done?” 

There is 1: cii truth and justice in the above. It 
is the great «»,~cess companies that do most of the 


mischief. ‘i they were content to live as law-abiding 
members cf si cic v, as the rest of us are asked to do, or if 
they were in any way #incere in their protestations of a 


wish to he!p t!» wardens stop the illegal shipping of 
game, we s-cuid have the question of protection solved 
at once. This game that is being killed up in Wisconsin 
this week, of what earthly use would it be to the Chicago 
commission men if it were not carried here by the 
express companies? Now, you go to these people, and 
they say they are “heartily in sympathy” with you, and 
say they have “sent orders to their local agents not to 
receive any game for shipment.” They would discharge 
any local agent who pretented to obey any such inst~uc- 
tions, and the local agent knows it, so he goes right 
ahead taking and shipping the game, and the express 
companies know it, the dealers know it, and the wardens 
must also know it. All the talk of the express com- 
panies aiding the wardens is in substance fol de rol. 
They carry tons of game into this city every month. If 
they would only really be sincere and would really try to 
live within the law. there would be a sudden end to all 
the marketing of illegal game; for nearly every Western 
State now prohibits the shipping cf its game to market. 
As te what we shall do, I imagine we shall do nothing. 
That is the American: way. We love to be imposed upon 
by big corporations. 


“Non-Export.” 


I wish that State Warden Chase S. Osborn, of Michi- 
gan, would tell us what is his construction of the non- 
export clause of the Michigan law. As to preventing 
the expressing or other shipping of game out of the 
State, the law is clear and cannot be enforced too strictly. 
But how about the man who comes over into Michigan, 
shoots a few birds, puts them in his pocket and brings 
them home to eat on his own table or to give to his own 
friends? I am a good deal of a crank, but how about 
that man? His sin is one on which the game law 
authorities have always looked with a good deal of 
leniency. Indeed, a former warden of Michigan once 
told me—and the warden of Wisconsin once told me the 
same thing—that if they caught anyone thus taking game 
home with him they looked the other way and did not 
try to make a case, for they did not believe the law 
would hold water, but would be proved unconstitutional 
on test. I have earlier called attention to the fight made 
on this clause of the Indiana law by the late Judge Knick- 
erbocker, of the Tolleston Club, of Chicago. The In- 
diana law. was knocked cut. and ever since then sports- 
men have openly carried their game out of that State. 
Indeed, I have always done this myself, and in common 
with all my friends never knew it was against any law at 
all. 3 have. also lately cited the ruling of the law de- 
partment of the State of Texas, on the county export 
clause of the Texas law. It was held that one may not 
ship, but he may carry or accompany his game. Cer- 
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tainly this would suit the sportsmen, even those of the 
most exacting class. All our shooting nowadays is more 
or less non-resident, and if a man may not take home a 
bird to eat, why should he go out to shoot it? At least 
half the sport is in coming home and letting on what a 
great fellow you are, to kill all this game that you dis- 
play. In this way a man may be a good deal of a 
hero at home in his own family, where, they don’t 
know him very well; but if he comes home and says 
that he killed a lot of game, but didn’t bring home a 
bird for the dear ones he left behind him, aforesaid dear 
ones are apt to tell him he is another, and that he never 
did kill anything at all. In practice this clause of the 
law is violated very much and very often, and I have 
very little sympathy with a State law myself which allows 
a man to come and shoot birds, but not to use them for 
himself. If I kill my twenty-five quail down in In- 
diana, what shall I do, sit down and eat them on the 
spot? 
The Reward of Virtue. 


We have al! heard of the good young man who, because 
he was good, one day found a purse containing $4,000,- 
000 in gold, and who was thus enabled to marry the 
daughter of the rich candy woman, whom he had long 
adored. Somewhat in this line are a couple of shooting 
stories which appear in the daily press this week, and 
which show how good a thing it is to be a true sports- 
man. In one case a hunter was chasing a rabbit, which 
took refuge in a hole in a stone wall. The hunter 
reached his hand into the hole after the rabbit, but 
drew forth, instead of the game, a long lost marriage 
certificate, which had, by reason of its absence, caused 
for some years a distinct family disturbance. In another 
case a poor but honest sportsman was out squirrel 
hunting. He shot and wounded a squirrel, and in 
return for his kindness the squirrel ran into a hollow 
tree. Reaching down into the hollow, the sportsman 
pulled out a box full of gold coins of ancient date, but 
of much intrinsic value. There are many of us who 
have hunted for many years and have never found either 
a marriage certificate or a box of gold, but we should 
not be discouraged. If we are good we shall perhaps 
some day be rewarded by some such discovery. 


E. Houca. 
1200 Boyce Buitp1nc, Chicago, IIL 


Gun Filints. 


Orn BEtxnapr’s story of the old flintlock gun, which 
he found in a pile of rubbish, reminds me of a circum- 
stance which occurred away back in the twenties, in a 
newly-settled part of Erie county, New York. It was 
here that a man, while cutting out a new road, had 
occasion to roll out an old rotten log, which lay bedded 
in the decayed leaves and rubbish, under which lay a 
rifled gun, the barrel and lock covered with rust and the 
stock mostly rotted off. Near by was a blacksmith shop 
built of logs, owned and occupied by an old uncle of 
mine, not so very old, however, at that time, as it was 
about seventy-five years ago. The shop was quite a 
resort on rainy days, and several men had gathered 
here, when along came the man with the old gun bar- 
rel. and stuck the breech end into the red hot forge, 
thinking perhaps by heating he might get the breech pin 
out. As it became sufficiently heated the barrel did not 
go off, but the charge did, and sent a bullet into one of 
the hardwood side logs of the building, barely missing 
two or three men in its course. The surprise could bet- 
ter be imagined than described. Of course there was no 
clue as to how or when the gun had been left there. It 
had evidently been secreted for some purpose, and 
nothing more was ever learned about it. 

I am sorry that Mr. Belknap should have to quarry his 
flints out of volcanic rock, as it must come far short of 
the genuine flint. Cannot some enterprising meinber of 
the Forest AND STREAM family find some gun flints 
among some relics of the past age, and send the old 
hunter a half-dozen or so by mail? 

In my boyhood days, when I began my shooting, it 
was only flintlocks that were known or used, and every 
store kept gun flints in plenty, and they sold cheap, at 
one, two or three cents each, as near as I can remember. 

I never could learn how or where they were manu- 
factured from the rough material. There were two 
sizes, the larger for muskets and the smaller for the 
rifles, and they were nearly uniform in shape and had 
the appearance of being cut out. 

It was on some rare occasions that I was compelled 
to break out my own flints, but they were ill-shaped, and 
sometimes I-had to break up a peck of flint stones be- 
fore I could get one in shape to answer the purpose. 

ANTLER. 





Grand View, Tenn 





One word in regard to Mr. Orin Belknap’s quest for 
a genuine old-fashioned gun flint. As it happened, Mr. 
Hardy, of whom I have just spoken, showed me only 
a few days ago a few of the veritable old-time flints. and 
very interesting and. familiar they looked; and he 
showed me something much rarer, viz., a couple of old 
hand steels, against which the flint was struck for the 
spark which was to ignite the tow or punk for the 
kindling of a fire. I confess these last were unfamiliar 
to me, and I did not know their use till it was explained. 

I know another man who must have some gun 
flints, and will tell Mr. Belknap his name if he cares for 
it. But will not some of the brethren tell us the source 
of the old supply of flints, and how they were given just 
that convenient form which they all had. Their manu- 
facture must have been a regular industry somewhere 
seventy-five years ago. My own impression is that they 
came from the chalk cliffs in the south of England, where 
the same quality of flint occurs plentifully in nodules, 
theugh some American source may have been drawn 
upon for the American supply. 

I have heard that the Kineo flint of the Moosehead 
Lake region was used at least by the Indians for fire- 
making and gun flint purposes. I feel sure Mr. Hardy 
could tell us about that. I have been told that Kineo is 
the Indian name for flint; also that it was the name 
of an Indian chief who made his favorite camp on 
Kineo cliff. 

Tt seems to me, by the way, that nearly all the Indians 


of tradition were chiefs. One is tempted to wonder 
how among so many there were enough followers to 
make the chieftainship worth much. However that may 
be, count me as one who wants to know more “about 
trees” and “gun flints.”’ C. H. Ames. 


Dreams and Dreamers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While many appreciative commendations must come to 
Mr. Mather for his admirable articles in ForEsT AND 
STREAM, to which I would add my own, yet mostly his 
must be the 


“Thanks untraced to lips unknown, 
That greet him like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown,” 


which, in a greater or less degree, every writer receives. 
In his No. VII., Nov. 5, article, “In the~Louisiana Low- 
lands,” he speaks of the persistent peculiarity in his 
dreams of not being able, after game was sighted, to 
fire the gun, and has often wondered if this happens 
with other dreamers. My own experience coincides 
with his, and I think may be too general to be peculiar. 

An older brother, however, once had a different ex- 
perience. The gun of our earlier boyhood days was an 
old flintlock Queen’s arm, that had the power to shoot 
off a tree top, and an almost equal reverse force. It 
was the idol as well as the terror of our young lives, and 
was carricd over the New Hampshire hills with heroic 
feelings. 

One night, in the stillness of the later hours, there was 
a tremendous jar in our sleeping room, as if a heavy 
body had been violently thrown down. Paterfamilias. 
aroused by the shock, came rushing in just as my 
brother, in q semi-somnolent condition, was slowly 
gathering himself up from the floor to regain his place 
in. bed, from which he had dropped a moment before. 
Father exclaimed: “Bill, what is the matter?”’. to 
which Bill drowsily replied: “I dreamt I fired the old 
gun and it kicked me out of bed.” It was emphatic 
enough to him to be peculiar. CORPORAL. 
NortuH CHELMSFORD, Mass. 


St. AuGuSTINE, Nov. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In one of Fred Mather’s interesting articles a week or 
two ago he expressed a wish to know whether any one 
but himself had been troubled by being unable to fire a 
gun when hunting in his sleep. 

“Misery loves company,” and it may gratify him to 
know that I have had the same experience many a time 
and oft, and have been so savage that if the trigger had 
not been protected by a guard something would have 
given way. 

I have never been able to account for it, unless it be 
that because we hear no report we imagine the charge 
has failed to explode. DipymMus. 


New York Sportsmen’s Show. 


Tue fifth annual exposition will be given by the Na- 
tional Sportsmen’s Association, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, March 2 to 11, 1899. The managers 
announce an intention to give a genuine sportsmen’s 
show, abounding in features and demonstrations of life 
in the woods. Prominent among the most interesting 
features will be an artificial lake, 75ft. long, 40 ft. wide 
and 8ft. deep, containing 200,000 gals. of water, for the 
purpose of holding water polo, swimming contests and 
other competitive matches of interest to sportsmen, as 
well as for the exhibition of launches, ducking boats, 
canoes and yachts. 

The water sports will be under the supervision and 
management of Mr. J. E. Sullivan, president of the New 
Jersey Athletic Club and secretary of the A. A. U.; Mr. 
Harry Cornish, of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, and 
Mr. Samuel Armstrong Nelson, who Have been promi- 
nently identified with athletic sports for many years. 

Log cabins and tents, presided over by experienced 
guides and hunters, properly equipped, portraying life 
in the woods. 

Sportsmen’s camps will be represented by their owners, 
who will entertain their friends. 

Indian camps, occupied by families of Indians engaged 
in building canoes, snowshoes, bead work and basket 
making. 

Revolver and rifle ranges will be under competent 
management, who will arrange matches and tourna- 
ments. Bowling alleys will be under the management of 
experts. 

Association championship and other events at inani- 
mate targets will be held on the roof of the Madison 
Square Garden, under the skillful management of Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, who is recognized as the manager of 
this class of sport. 

Dr. Heber Bishop will represent the Association in 
Maine and Canada. 

Big game park, enclosing in a miniature forest live 
specimens of buffalo, moose, caribou, elk, deer, ante- 
lope and other large game animals, mostly prized by 
sportsmen. Native game birds, live specimens from all 
sections of the country. Native game fish will form a 
very attractive exhibit. 

It is the intention of the management that the decora- 
tions will be in conformity with a sportsman’s ideas. 
There are many other features under consideration that 
will make this show probably the best one that has 
ever been held in this country; it certainly embodies 
features that have never been attempted at any other 
show, and will be the onlv sportsmen’s show in this 
country in 1899. Mr. J. A. H. Dressel is the secretary- 
treasurer, 280 Broadway, New York City. 


New Brunswick Grouse Market. 


Sr. Jouns, N. B., Nov. 5.—This year the Provincial 
Government have withdrawn the restrictions re selling 
partridge; consequently the market is flooded; every 
countryman is shooting birds for the market. This 
will exterminate this noble bird in a season or two in 
New Brunswick. re). 


A New Brunswick Moose. 


Epmunpston, New Brunswick, Oct. 8.—Several 
parties have been out after moose in our country, and all 
have succeeded in getting their game. Two boys from 
this town were out three days, when they got a fine 
moose, bringing the whole animal home with them; 
another townsman was out two weeks with the same 
results, each reporting plenty of moose and caribou, but 
not many deer. 

John Eagles took his wife along with two guides for 
a trip after a moose. He chose a route by water all. the 
way, excepting one carry of four miles. Before reaching 
the lake they started a moose and saw him, but were 
not quick enough to shoot. Reaching the lake at 2 in 
the afternoon, tents were pitched and preparations made 
for a stay of some days. As sunset drew-near they 
got into the canoe and paddled across the lake, about 
half a mile. The moose call was given, and they stood 
quiet listening, but no sound broke the stillness. Again 
the peculiar sound rang forth, but nothing took up the 
answer except the echo. After waiting the proper 
time, again they sounded the eik-eik-eik-coughoo-o-h. 
Before the echo died away there was heard from the 
hilltop the hoarse bellow they were so anxious to hear. 
Down the hill he came, like a torrent in its wrath, seem- 
ing, by the sound of breaking wood, to be crushing 
everything in the way. Soon he came out into the 
open in all the pride and vigor of his forest life, standing 
a perfect picture of nature’s majesty, reveling in his 
might, unconscious of fear. Jack, who is really a good 
shot, was rattled. The magazine of his Winchester was 
quickly emptied, and not a shot touched the moose. 
While the firing was going on the game was only 5oyds. 
away, but while the gun was being reloaded the moose 
had moved further away. This was bad for him, as the 
former bullets had been going over him, and he had 
gone just far enough so that the first shot hit him in the 


shoulder; the next struck him back of the shoulder in a - 


vital part; when he began to sway like a great tree just 
before its fall, and down he fell right in his glory and 
prime. Truly I felt sorry to see the life taken so quickly 
from the great, magnificent beast. Then more moose 
were seen, and two caribou; but they were not molested, 
as they were not wanted. 

All the meat was brought in, and Jack and his wife 
departed for their home well pleased with his ten days’ 
vacation and his moose hunt near here. 

S. J. Raymonp. 


Died while Bear Hunting. 


S. E. L. Grews, an Englishman, of Mingo. West 
Virginia, died of cold and exhaustion on Cheat Moun 
tain on the night of Oct. 27. He, with three companions. 
had pursued a bear in.a light tracking snow all day. and 
at dusk his companions left him in sight of his house, 
their ways diverging. He was found the next morning 
dead ‘within a few hundred yards of the place his 
friends had left him. He was in a sitting posture at the 
foot of a tree, with his gun across his lap. The evidence 
at the inquest was to the effect that he seemed no more 
tired than the rest of the party. 

It is believed that his death was due to overtraining 
Sept. 24 he ran a Marathon race of twenty-four miles 
from Mingo to Marlinton, over two mountains, in two 
hours and fifty-nine minutes. He had trained for two 
months for this race. He told some of his friends a 
short time before his death that he could not run five 
minutes since the race. 

His friends believe that he was tired to death. but was 
too gritty to show it, and those who knew him think 
this is the solution of the trouble. He had a peculiarly 
strong pride in not showing distress in athletic exercise. 

The deceased was twenty-six years old, and had lived 
in America for six years. He was much loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. He was the owner of a 
fine grazing estate. The night was bitterly celd, and 
there was considerable snow on the ground, the point 
being nearly 4,oooft. altitude. 

Maruinton, W. Va. 


Currituck Ducks. 


Currituck, N. C., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As predicted by your correspondent some days ago, 
the shooting at Currituck, which opened Tuesday, Nov. 
1, was excellent. The day was a fine one, with a light 
breeze from the northwest. I give below a few bags 
made on the first day, which shooting was repeated with 
few exceptions on the second. Hon. Pierce Hampton, 
158, 114 of which were redheads; Humphries Lewark, 
80 (50 redheads); James Hampton, 81 (50 redheads): 
while the writer bagged 33, nearly all redheads. This is 
an average of the bags made, and the number killed 
all over the Sound would foot up about 3,000, with per- 
haps 2,500 the second day, or Thursday, Nov. 3. 

For some unaccountable reason, all the ducks are in 
the north end of the Sound. The food is abundant 
everywhere, and we do not understand it. There was 
only a sprinkling of canvasbacks the first two days, but 
the weather is rather warm for them yet. As I write 
I can see from my house large flocks of redheads coming 
in, and anticipate a keen day’s sport to-morrow. Al- 
together I think we shall have a good season. 

More Anon. 


That Sly. Old Coon. 


Enovucu has been said already to disprove some one’s 
statement that the raccoon cannot be trapped save in 
one way, and never in the woods; yet another instance 
drawn from my own limited experience may be of inter- 
est to some. Once when a young fellow I set a line of 
deadfalls for mink along the bank of Louis Creek. under 
the direction and with the help of an old fur trapper. 
The traps were made with a straight.smooth sapling for 
the fall, shutting evenly upon short bed pieces of like 
diameter between four smooth guide stakes, at the ex- 
tremities a cob-house of weathered strips or bark. When 
set the fall was upheld by an upright, which rested on a 
spindle which held the bait of muskrat flesh. When 
completed the whole affair looks quite woodsy and un- 
suspicious, but no pains were taken to eliminate or dis 
guise the taint of human scent. When I looked the 
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line over two days later I was not a little surprised 
to find one very large raccoon crouching in under the 
trap as natural as life, so natural indeed that I could not 
believe him to be dead until I touched his rigid body. 
The heavily weighted fall had killed him so quickly that 
there was not a sign of a struggle. 

During the season I caught a skunk in the same trap, 
and he too was killed so instantaneously that he had not 
been given time to fire a parting salute: and his fur 
was as scentless as a lady’s muff. From this experience 
I always thought that if I were to trap skunks I would 
set only deadfalls for them. 

For the benefit of young trappers I will add that I 
did not catch mink in all my deadfalls, but caught sev- 
eral in steel traps set along the same line, and four in one 
set in the lucky place where the raccoon and the skunk 
were taken. 

I know old coon trappers trap this animal success- 
fully in the entrance to the dens in made places with 
bait under water, and that they do not consider them by 
any means the most wary of fur bearers. 

AWAHSOOSE. 


A Virginia Game Country. 


SoutH Boston, Va., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Under the heading of “Why Plantations are 
Posted” Mr. Chas. J. Means said some very good things, 
and some that every true sportsman should make note 
of, but which I venture to say too few will ever think 
of again. But, my dear shooting friends, that sort of 
treatment is not the only reason we have for posting 
our plantations. If our lands were not posted we would 
not have anything to hunt, nor would we be able to get 
any work done here during the open season, for the negro 
is a very persistent market-hunter, and will kill more 
birds in one day than will one of our Northern friends 
in three. I do not mean to reflect on the ability of our 
visitors, but as they are out for sport and not for slaugh- 
ter they do not exterminate the game like our own pot- 
hunters. We have here in Halifax county some very 
good hunting, and if the birds are not hunted too late 
next spring will have a splendid supply next year. Tur- 
keys are also on the increase here, as are woodcock. 
Should any one wish to try their luck in this locality, I 
feel assured that they can have all the quail shooting they 
are looking for. There are good hotel accommodations 
and three liveries; but our dogs are few and scarce, for 
there was an epidemic here last summer which killed the 
best of them. Some very large bags have been made in 
this locality, all full grown and well developed birds. 

H. P. Wiper. 


A Rifle Sight. 
I stoop the rifle against a tree for a moment, a gust 
of wind caused it to fall, and when I took it up I found 


that the Lyman sight had lost its bead, and was as un- 
satisfactory to use as could be imagined. On reaching 


A 


camp I knocked it out and put in a sight of my own 
make fashioned from a silver half-dollar. I have never 
used any other sight that proved so good in all lights. 
The under bevel, A, is always in shadow, and the upper, 
B, always in the light. Almost any German silver sight 
can be cut into the same shape easily. The upper edge 
can be thinned down as much as desired. KTAADN. 








Camp-Sfire Sflickerings. 


An Old, Old Story. 


Tue Philadelphia Saturday Post printed last week 
this story, ostensibly as an original anecdote: 

Ole Hanson had trouble with a bellicose dog belonging 
to his neighbor—a Russian by the name of Havva Dren- 
kovitskey. The Swede shot the dog as soon as he dis- 
covered that he was not friendly to him, and the sequel 
found him in a justice’s court. 

When Ole was propounded interrogatories by the 
attorney for the prosecution, he evidenced a sense of 
justice in framing replies that is rarely witnessed: | ““What 
sort of a gun did you have, Mr. Hanson?” inquired the 
attorney. “Es var two-hole shotgun.” ‘Don’t you think 
you could have scared him away?” “Aye might ef aye 
had not bane scare so lak deckens maesal.” “Why didn’t 
you take the other end of the gun and scare him away?” 
“Val, master lawyer, vy dedn’. de dog com for mae oder 
end first ef hae vant to hav’ mae do det vay vid him vid 
de gun?” 

The Post is, we believe, entitled to the claim of being 
the oldest paper in the United States, but about 200 years 
before Ben. Franklin started the Post this story was 
told, or another one having the same point, in a book 
entitled “Pasquil’s Jests, with the Merriment of Mother 
Bunch,” printed at London in 1650; and nobody knows 
how long it had been current before Mother Bunch got 
hold of it: ‘ ‘ 

“A Country Tanner that was running hastily through 
Eastcheape and having a long Pike-Staffe on his shoul- 
der, one of the Butchers dogs caught him by the breech. 
The fellow got loose, and ranne his pike into the Dogs 
throat, and killed him. The Butcher seeing that his 
Dog was killed tooke hold of the Tanner, and carried 
him before the Deputy, who asked him, What reason 
he had to kill the dogge?_ For mine owne defence (quoth 
the Tanner). Why. quoth the Deputy, hast thou no 
other defence but present death? Sir, quoth the Tanner, 
London fashions are not like the Countries, for here the 
stones ate fast in the street, and the dogs are loose, but 
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in the Country, the dogs are fast tied, and the stones are 
loose to throw at them; and what should a man do in this 
extremity, but use his staffe for his own defence? Marry 
(quoth the Deputy) if a man will needs use his staffe, he 
might use his blunt end, and not the sharp spike. True, 
Master Deputy, quoth the Tanner, but you must con- 
sider, if the Dog had used his blunt end, and runne his 
tail at me, then had there good reason for me to do the 
like; but I vow Master Deputy, the Dogge came sharp 
at me, and fastened his teeth in my breech, and I again 
ranne sharp at him, and thrust my pike into his belly. 
By my faith a crafty knave, quoth the Deputy, if you 
will both stand to my verdict, send for a quart of wine, 
be friends, and so you are both discharged. 


Sea and River Sisking. 
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Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 


New Jersey Pound Nets. 


From the forthcoming report of the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Commission. 

Your commission has on previous occasions called at- 
tention to the existence along the coast of thi State of 
large numbers of pound nets, and has -urged the pas- 
sage of some legislation restrictive of the operation of 
these nets. It is but a few years ago since hundreds of 
hardy fishermen earned their living either by taking 
fish with hook and line or by sweeping the sea with 
seines. The many residents along the shore, especially 
during the summer time, were thus supplied with an 
abundance of fresh fish. The same was true of some of 
the larger inland: waters, estuaries of the ocean. As 
early as 1842 the Legislature passed a law restricting 
the size of net and mesh used in Barnegat Bay, the 
argument used to secure the passage of the law being 
that the fish were being so reduced in number in con- 
sequence of continual netting, that their practical ex- 
termination was a question of only a very short time. 
The law then passed was in force for a number of years, 
and the benefits derived therefrom were recognized by 
all, so much so that in later years when, despite the 
limited size of net and mesh, the number of fish were 
again on the decrease, the Legislature passed a law still 
further restricting the operations of the netters. The 
protection afforded the fish in Barnegat Bay worked 
excellently, and none. would now care to see the law re- 
pealed, and a mere suggestion of such a proceeding 
would cause an uprising which would quickly indi- 
cate the feelings of all persons interested. The protec- 
tion afforded brought to Barnegat Bay. hundreds of 
wealthy people from other States, and the income de- 
rived by Jerseymen from these now equals in a week 
more than the total value of the product of the netting 
formerly would have aggregated in a year. 

The fish that came to Barnegat Bay came from the 
ocean, where the high surf prevented the operation of 
destructive nets. ,It was while the fishermen along the 
coast were supplying the hotels and residents with fish 
that the pound net was devised. At first one was con- 
structed, and the profits arising therefrom soon at- 
tracted other men of means, and soon ‘our coast was 
lirted with these nets. The individual fisherman had 
been driven to secure other employment, for he could 
not begin to compete with the huge nets, for not only 
did these nets take fish in enormous quantities, but they 
prevented the fish from coming in shore near enough 
to be within reach of the angler or the user of the 
seine. The pound-nets were supplying fish at a lower 
price, and the benefit to large numbers of consumers 
of fish was offset against the hardships of the individual 
fisherman. But it was soon apparent that the supply 
far exceeded the demand, and it was necessary to 
devise other means of disposing of the fish taken. It 
was then that fish began to be used for fertilizing pur- 
poses, and the question arose whether the ocean, large 
as it is, could withstand any such drain. - Not satisfied 


with their profits from the sale of fish for both food and. 


fertilizing material, the pound net owners increased the 
size of their nets until they reached so far into the 
ocean that it was impossible to raise the pockets except- 
ing when the water was comparatively calm. The 
construction of these nets precludes the possibility of 
any fish getting out after they have once been imprisoned 
in the pockets. The result of the increased size of the 
nets was that annually thousands of tons of fish died in 
the pockets; when the latter were raised these fish were 
dumped into the ocean, and many tons of them were 
washed ashore by the tide, creating not only serious de- 
triment to the seaside resorts, but in some cases nuis- 
ances injurious to’ health. So great had this nuisance 
become two years ago that a bill was introduced in the 
lower house prohibiting the use of pound nets alto- 
gether; the measure was opposed by the lobbyists of 
the trust which to-day contrcls all the pound nets, but 
it came within one vote of passing. 

Your commission had the previous year advocated the 
passage of restrictive measures, but the pound net own- 
ers argued that they had inv sted thousands of dollars 
in nets, and all they asked for was the privilege of using 
up these nets, which would be done in one year’s time. 
The elements then came to the assistance of the people 
living along the shore, and last year every net was swept 
away by a storm. The same has taken place this year, 
and consequently ,the present seems to be a very good 
time in which to pass some restrictive measure, which. 
while not interfering with the supply of cheap fish, will 
effectually prevent the abuse of the right to net. Fish 
come to the shores for the purpose of seeking the estu- 
aries for spawning purposes, and your commission be- 
lieves that restrictive legislation something like that 
passed in 1842 for the benefit of Barnegat Bay would 
result in similar benefit for the thousands who crowd 
ovr ocean shores during the warm weather. 

The statute recommended by the commission requires every 
ound net to be licensed, fee $100; forbids erection of pounds with 


leader nearer shore than 1,000ft. at low water mark, or with leader 
of less than B4gin. mesh, or with pocket of less than 3in. mesh; for 
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violation of these provisions license to be revoked and net re- 
moved. The commissioners may refuse to license any net, be- 


cause of unsuitable location or of applicant’s previous conviction 
for law violation. 





Cuvier Club. 


Tue Cuviers are still bagging new game, and adding 
largely every day to their ranks of membership. Only 
a few days ago a list of eighteen new members was 
made public, and yesterday twenty-six more prominent 
citizens were elected members of the famous organiza- 
tion. 

President Starbuck predicts that all records will be 
broken this year in membership, and would not be sur- 
prised to see other clubs in the city outranked in num- 
ber of members. The club possesses a meritorious ob- 
ject—the preservation of fish and game—and is deserv- 
ing of the popularity it has achieved. The annual ban- 
quet, which is scheduled for Tuesday evening, Nov. 22, 
will be a triumph of the culinary art. It will be under 
care of Chef Max Basse, who has similarly presided 
for years. All the toothsome game that is then in sea- 
son will be on the menu, as well as the delicious salmon 
and muscalonge that cleave the cold waters of Lake 
Superior and the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. Washington van Hamm, through Dr. T. C. Minor, 
has presented to the Cuvier Club a beautiful case of hum- 
mingbirds, once the property of Dr. N. B. Wolfe. These 
tiny birds are an admirable creation from almost every 
point of view—as delicate as the cobweb that can cause 
its death, of such emotional intensity that even terror 
alone may quench its life, of ethereal mold and resplen- 
dent color, this tropical atom is, notwithstanding, lion- 
hearted to attack even a man in defense of its nest. 
Valor and grace ne’er found a more unique companion- 
ship. And what a great little traveler the humming- 
bird is, darting like an electric sparx from torrid climes 
far up into the arctic regions with each returning spring, 
and back in the fall—the merest mote in the vast blue 
expanse. They are gems of infinite beauty and are, in 
consequence of their brilliant plumage, used in my, lady’s 
hat with pleasing effect—Cincinnati Commercial-Tri- 
bune, Oct. 30. 

The annual banquet of the Cuviers will be held next 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 22, when the reception committee 
of seventy members appointed by President Starbuck 
will give a characteristically cordial welcome to the 
favored guests. 


A Salmon Freak. 

Sr. Jouns, N. B.. Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream 
1 enclose a clipping which J cut out of last night’s St 
Johns Globe. It may be interesting to some of the 
readers of ForEstT AND STREAM; the slip will give ail in 
formation. The salmon are caught and put in this pond, 
then stripped and let go again into the salt water, and the 
eggs are sent to the hatcheries. 

“An exceedingly interesting fact came under the no 
tice of the men employed in stripping the salmon at the 
Carleton Pond. One fine looking salmon was provided 
with both roe and milt, and thus was practically of both 
sexes. There could be no doubt whatever of the fact, and 
the men say that such a thing never before came under 
their notice. The fish was carefully saved and will be 
kept as a curiosity for Prof. Prince, of the Fisheries De- 
partment, who may come here at any day. The fish in 
its exterior appearance was not different from the others 
in the pond. The work of stripping the salmon has been 
completed and the experts leit to-day for their homes. 
Something more than a million eggs were secured, and 
these have been sent to the hatcheries at Grand Falls and 
Bedford.” H. H. H. 


A Fly ual Mosquito Dope. 


Boston, Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
noticed recently several allusions by Mr. Hough to a 
fly and mosquito dope. To get a good one, fay, to get 
the best, is the desire of all who go into the woods where 
these “pesky critters” abound. But nearly all these 
formulas have tar as the leading ingredient... Now, tar 
is villainous stuff at best, and I used it for many years 
until I found a better thing. 

Many years ago—it was on my first trip to Amasa 
Ward’s camps at Hellgate Falls, Dead Diamond River. 
that Ward gave me a trial of a mixture that he had used 
for years, and here it is: A 60z. vial is made up of oil 
of pennyroyal, 1oz.; ammonia, 10z.; sweet -oil, 20z.; 
glycerine, 20z.; larger or smaller quantities in the same 
proportion. It is the best, as well as the cleanest, prepar- 
ation I have ever used, and I have given it to many 
friends. who have used it with great satisfaction. The 
pests of the woods don’t like it a little bit, and I con- 
fidently recommend all sportsmen to give it a trial. 

- Vu. B. Smart. 


Mr. Robert Graham, of New York, told the Mer- 
chants’ Association of the commercial fishery opportu- 
nities in Porto Rico: ‘The consumption of codfish on 
the island is simply enormous. I should think it is a 
very large. factor in the ordinary diet of all classes. 
While the adjacent waters teem with fish, there is very 
little caught, only small lots, which are sold in the 
market places by local fishermen for immediate con- 
sumption, as there are no means of keeping it for trans- 
portation. The salt fish is shipped from Nova Scotian 
provinces; it was formerly shipped from the United 
States, but changes in the tariff and other laws have 
destroyed that business for us.” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for 
money sext to us. 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iil. ” 
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Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 15.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio State Field Trial 
Association's trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Irai Ciub’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 


y- 
Nov. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish l’rotective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Hlomesdale, I'a. 

Nov. 28.—Amoret, Mo.—Missouri Field Trials Association's sec- 
ond annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5.—Conatinental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 

1899. 


Jan. 16.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 6.—Madison, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. I. Spencer, Sec'y. 


Indiana Field Trial Club’s Trials. 


A GENIAL party cf sportsmen began to assemble Sun- 
day, Nov. 6, at Squire Buckle’s famous hostelry at Bick- 
nell, and by Monday morning quite a crowd were in at- 
tendance on the historic field trial grounds of Bicknell. 
A more congenial gathering was probably never held in 
the same interest. While the crcwd was not so large as 
in the former years cf trials at Bicknell. it improved in 
numbers over the past two years at Carlisle. As is well 
known, there is no better grounds for the purpose of 
holding trials in the country. Birds were found in 
abundance, the horses were the usual average, and the 
hotel accommodations were excellent. 

The farmers who so kindly took an interest in allow- 
ing the club the privilege of running the trials on their 
grounds are to be commended for the courteous treat- 
ment of club members and those in attendance. Many 
thanks for the privilege are extended to them, no doubt, 
by all concerned. The club is especially indebted to 
Messrs. J. Emory Horn, its president; Cliff Horn and 
John Horn, for many accommodations. 

Mr. S. H. Socwell made an efficient secretary, and 
the club feels indebted to him for his painstaking work. 
An affable gentleman, his words were always courteous 
and his actions accommodating to all that approached 
him. 

The judges in the Derby were Messrs. Gil. T. Kerr and 
S. H. Soewell, of Indianapolis, and John Horn: of Bick- 
nell. The la‘ter offciated in the saddle for the first 
time with much credit to himself. In the All-Age Stake 
Messrs. Kerr and Horn officiated during the first series; 
when Mr. Sccwell’s dog was not continued in the sec- 
ond series, he was asked to assist. Their decisions met 
with general approval, and their management was fair, 
skillfully and painstakingly done. 

Quite a number of entries in both stakes did not 
start. several were reported sick and one injured. thus 
the starters were cut down somewhat. The quality of 
those started would hardly be excelled in the land, and 
was of decidedly excellent merit. 

The regular club meeting was held Monday night. The 
officers for next year were elected as follows: President. 
Mr. I. Emory Horn, Bicknell; First Vice-President, Dr. 
C. I. Shoop, Racine, Wis.; Second Vice-President, Mr. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


field trial where there was less friction than at this. I 
niust properly remark that I did not hear a real kick or 
notice any clash during the progress of these trials. The 
“kicker” was consvicuous by his absence, and matters 
all through were of the most pleasant character. One of 
the most enjoyable of treats were the many reminiscences 
of years gone by told by several of the party around the 
hotcl office in the evening. Many a happy laugh was 
created at the expense of some of the veteran handlers 
of the past. 


The Derby. 


In this stake there were but four starters, however, it 
seemed as though their owners knew what were the 
right sort to start. There was not a poor one in the lot, 
and it may be remarked that anyone of the three first 
placed would give the strongest competition anywhere 
should they show the superior form here exhibited. 
What was lacking in quality was undoubtedly made up 
in merit of truly a high-class order. 

The drawing resulted as follows: 

Dr. B. H. Seller's black, white and tan setter bitch 
Beaut Gladstone, whelped Jure 27. 97. by Rodfield— 
Brownie Gladstone, handled by Joe McLin, with G. F. 





JINGO’S JOHNNY—THIRD IN ALL-AGE. 
Photo during his work by H. S. Humphrey. 


Poulson and C. W. Criswell’s black and white setter 
dog Rodficld Gladstcne, whelped May 16, '97. by Rod- 
field—Florence Gladstone, handled by Geo. McLin. 

A. E. Schilling’s orange and white setter bitch Nancy 
Gladstone, whelped July 27, '97. by Count Gladstone IV. 
—Hopp’s Hunter, handled by Joe McLin, with Dr. B. 
H. Seller’s black, white and tan setter bitch Rod’s Pan- 
sy, whelped Jan. 2, 97, by Rodfield—Kate N., handled 
by Geo. McLin. 


Monday Morning. 


After the drawing. which occurred jmmediately follow- 
ing breakfast. the party mcunted their horses. and were 
soon at the edge of the Cliff Horn farm. The weather 
was all that could have been desired, with the exception 
that a high wind was blowing, which was decidedly un- 
favorable for point work. The sun shone bright and 


pointed starchly. 
close by, where her handler started a rabbit. 
ordered to flush from Rod’s pcirt, a nice bevy arose 
which scattered in same field. 
wing. Sent on, Rod flushed a single, steady to wing, and 


bevy. where she was backed bv Rod. 
tered birds, Rod made game and pointed a single. His 
handler flushed; Rcd showed an anxiety to follow, but 
was res‘rained. Pansy, to the right, pointed single and 
was steady. Taken up at 10:29. Pansy having easily the 
best of it, she being a cors’stent worker, and showing a 
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ception of two outlying birds, which were afterward 
flushed by Beaut. who was steady to wing. Ordered up 
at 9. Rod having the best cf it. He is fast. with a 
wide, stylish manner of going. Beaut proving a nice 
stylish little one, with but moderate speed. 

Nancy Gladstone—Rod’s Pansy.—Cast away in stubble 
at 9:05. Both going handsomely. Some scattered birds 
were flushed by McLin. Nancy coming up steady to 
wing. Sent on, rcaded to a bevy point in gully, where 
she» was nicely backed by Pansy. McLin flushed the 
birds which flew to scrub oaks. Both steady. Going 
up the hillside, Nancy scored points on singles, right and 
left, steady to wing. Pansy having made for the oaks 
soon found and pointed single in ravine. Steady to wing. 
On the hillside Pansy wheeled to pcint on a single 
bird, which flew to the corn. Sent on, Pansy made 
game near a brier patch on edge of the woods. She 
soon roaded to a bevy point, where she was backed by 
Nancy. McLin ordered to shoot. beth were steady. 
Birds going well into a thick woods. Sent back along 
the other side of scrub cak patch for the remaining 
singles of previous bevy, Narcy was soon rcading to a 
point. The bird flushed wild. Nancy steady. Pansy 
was a bit wider ranger and hunted out her ground well. 
Both very speedy, Nancy excelled a little in style. The 


heat was well contested, Pansy having the advantage. 


Second Round. 
Rodfield Gladstone—Rod’s Pansy.—Star‘ed at. 9:57 


in stubble, after allowing Pansy twenty minutes’ rest. 


Down the hillside, Rod scen fcund a bevy which he 
Pansy immediately wheeled to point 
McLin 
Both were steady to 


Pansy to the left roaded to a flush on single. also steady 


to wing. Along a rail fence Pansy secured a nice point 
on a single. 


McLin ordered to shoot. Pansy steady. 
Down ravine. in briers, Pansy wheeled to a point on 
Following scat- 


finished order of going. She staved well out and showed 
the better judgment at her work. her point work being 
of a higher form than Red's, who also got a bit the 
worst of it in speed and quartering. 

Beaut Gladstone—Nancy Gladstone—Got away at 
10:33 in stubble. Both dogs were lacking range. Nancy 
the speedier. Some scattered birds were flushed by 
spectators. They were not follcwed. Drawing several 
stubbles without finding birds, they were sent on to the 
woods, with no better success. No b'rds were fourd by 
the dogs during this heat, and they were called in at 
10:56. Both evinced style and quartered well. but Nancy 
was far the best in speed and range. The judges then 
consulted and it was decided to go to the hotel for 
luncheon. After partakirg of same.. the judges an- 
nounced the winners as follows: First. Rod’s Pansy; 
second, Rodfield Gladstone; third, Nancy Gladstone; 
fourth, Beaut Gladstone. 


The Al-Age Stake. 


Seven dogs filled for the All-Age. As in the Derby 
the quality was of the first order. The stiff wind which 





WHILE THE JUDGES WERE CONSULTING. 


Beginning at the left, are: R. W. Riley. P. 


T. Madison, Dr. 


C. I. Shoop, Joe McLin, Geo. McLin (with St, Cloud, winner 
of fourth, All-Age Stake). J. H. Johnson (handier of Hal Pointer). 


Taken by H. S. Humphrey. 


Geo. D. Maxfield. Indianapolis. Ind.; Secretary-Treas- 
vrer, Mr. S. H. Socwell, Indianapolis, Ind. It was de- 
cided to hold trials in ‘99 at the same place on the 
first Monday in November. as heretofore. 

The gentlemen named as follows were interested spec- 
tators during the running: Mr. C. W. Harris. Mattoon, 
Iil.; Dr. C. I. Shocp. Racine, Wis.; Messrs. Geo. W. 
Maxfield, P. T. Madison. G. T. Kerr, S. H. Socwell, H. 
S. Humphrey. Dr. B. H. Sellers and Capt. C. S. Tarle- 
ten, all of Indianapolis: Messrs. J. Emery Horn. Cliff 
Horn, John Horn, S'mpson Bicknell. Obadiah Holmes. 
Uncle John McLin and quite a number of other gentle- 
men of Bicknell. whcse names I did not get. The 
hardlers in attendance were J. H. Johnson, of Carlisle, 
Ind.; B. W. Butterfield. cf Brocklyn, Ind.: R. W. Riley, 
< pee. and George and Joe McLin, of Bick- 
nell. 

Taken all in all it has never been my lot to attend a 


~ 


clear. ard the plertiful rains, which had occurred a day 
or two beforehard, left the ground in an almost -per- 
nd paznaaeens for scent, had not the high wind inter- 
ered. 


- First. Round. 


Beaut Gladstone—Rodfield Gladstone—They were 
put down in-a weed field at 8:25. Both went merrily 
to werk, Rod shewing the best range and speed. Beaut 
hunted her ground carefully. and quartered nicely. Both 
gcirg at a geod clip sheuld have found a bevy. which 
they passed, that was afterward flushed by their handlers 
or the judges. The birds were not followed. Over the 
ferce irto another stubble. the field was drawn blank. 
Arrivirge at an old corn crib, dogs wete sent down a 
likely looking fence next to a cornfield, where Rod 
secured a bevy point... Beaut- coming up pointed ‘also. 
The scattered birds went to the high corn with the ex- 


ROD’S PANSY—FIRST IN DERBY. 
Photo during her work by H. S. Humphrey. 


had been blowing earlier in the day had died down con- 
siderably since morning. thus making better chances for 
work on birds. Immediately after luncheon the drawing 
was held. Following is the order in which they ran: 
Geo. D. Maxfield’s black, white and tan setter dog Rod 
Gladstone, whelped July 23. 95. by Rodfield—Sue Glad- 
stone, handled by Geo. McLin. with Dr. C. J. Shoop’s 
black and white pointer dog Hal Pointer. whelped Aug. 
25. ‘91, by King of Kent—Daisy, handled by J. H. John- 
son. 
C. W. Harris’ lemon and white pointer’ dog Jingo’s 
oe whelped June 24. 94, by Jingo—Goldie Croxteth, 
andied by B. W. Butterfield with S. H. Socwell’s black, 
white and tan setter dog Rodfield’s Mark. whelped Aug. 
27, 04. bv Rodfield—Queen. handled by Geo. Mcl.in. 
Alex. B. Meier’s black. white and tan setter dog St. 
Cloud. whelped June 26, ‘06. by Judee Scaritt—Lillian, 
handled by Geo, McLin, with J. R. Hayes’ black pointer 
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dog Keno, whelped Nov. 9, ’96, by Don Ritchie—Nelly 
K.. handled by R. W. Riley. 

Fishback and Baughn’s orange and white setter dog 
White Line, whelped Dec. 1, ’96, by Rodfield—Gath’s 
Belle, handled by Geo. McLin, a bye. 


Monday Afternoon, 
First Round. 


_ Rod Gladstone—Hal Pointer.—This brace was cast off 
in stubble at 1:25 at the Cliff Horn farm, on which the 
morning start was made. Rod made a magnificent cast 
down wind, leaving the stubble to hunt a long hedge, 
Hal guartering speedily in the stubble. Rod coming 
back, both dogs hunted out their ground with plenty of 
movement. Continuing down the field and into another 
stubble, both were drawn blank. Hal was soon out of 
sight into a large cornfield, where he was soon joined by 
Rod. Hal’s handler found him in time to see him 
making game, where he roaded in his high-headed way 
to a bevy, which flushed wild 2oft. ahead of the dog. 
Rod coming up, started to back. ‘Continuing in the 
corn, Rod found and flushed a bevy. They were then 
taken to the stubble, where, in a hollow thicket, Hal 
nailed a single stanchly, which was flushed by John- 
son. Hal steady to shot. On the hillside both passed 
within roft. of a single, which was afterward flushed by 
your reporter. Taken in tow at 2:38, Hal having slight- 
ly the best of the heat in point work. Both went a clip- 
ping gait, and never have I seen a higher-headed dog 
than the pointer. They were a magnificent brace as re- 
gards style, speed and range, and it was most to be 
regretted that they did not handle their birds better, even 
though their opportunities were limited. 

Jingo’s Johnny—Rodfield’s Mark.—Got under way at 
2:52. Mark pointed on foot scent, where birds had been 
running a short time before. None were flushed. In 
range, Johnny was getting a bit the best of it. Later 
Mark pcinted where a bevy had arisen during the day; 
fresh droppings were the indications. Sent on, Johnny 
wheeled to point on feeding bevy, where he was hand- 
scmely backed by Mark. Both steady to wing. Birds 
flew to high corn, where they were not followed. Over 
the fence into scrub oaks, Johnny established point on 
part of a bevy which had been scattered in the morn- 
ing. Steady to wing. Following down the brier patch 
Johnny pointed a single, which Butterfield flushed. 
Johnny steady to shot. Into the woods Mark pointed a 
single bird, and was steady to wing. Coming back on 
the other side of the oaks Mark pointed a small bevy, 
probably the other half of Johnny’s last bevy, and Johnny 
refused to back. Both steady to wing. They were stop- 
ped at 3:35. Johnny having the best of it in range and 
speed. Both dogs hunted their ground well, doing ex- 
cellent quartering. Mark is a dog that has been heavily 
shot over in the past, which has probably cut his range 
down some. Johnny and Mark are both very stylish 
eeers, and the pointer proved especially stylish on 
point. 

>t. Cloud—Keno.—At 3:58 this brace was sent into a 
fresh stubble, which had not been worked during the 
day. Down a branch St. Cloud turned to a stanch point 
on a stray bird. McLin flushed, and Cloud was steady. 
Keno was coming up, but was not in time. Passing on 
to the Horn orchard, it was drawn blank, and the dogs 
were ordered back to the stubble. St. Cloud then pointed 
some scattered birds. Keno proved slightly unruly, but 
was held in check by Riley. In next field Cloud pointed 
a bevy. Keno arriving helped himself to a point on the 
same bevy. Both were steady to shot.” Sent on, Keno 
pointed’ a rabbit, but did not follow. St. Cloud then 
roaded to point on scattered birds: they were flushed. 
Darkness coming on ended the day’s work. They were 
a speedy pair, St. Cloud having a little the best of it 
in range and style of going. Keno is a nice little dog 
with plenty of movement, hunting his ground cleverly, but 
did. not get much chance on birds. 


Tuesday. 


A late start was made fer the J. E. Horn farm, where 
the old familiar sugar camp was made the scene of the 
starting rendezvous. While waiting for the wagons, R. 
W. Riley went on a “self hunt,” coming back with four 
rabbits and his revolver empty. Rabbits were so plenti- 
ful that at several stages of the trials the work of the 
dogs was somewhat impaired. The weather was cloudy 
and moderately cold, the wind not so high as on Mon- 
day, but blowing enough to make matters uncomfort- 
able. 

White Line, a bye—Got away in a clover and weed 
field at 9:33. His first move was to eat part of a dead 
rabbit, for which he was reproved. He. moved away 
very cleverly, and soon roaded to a point in which an 
outlying bird flushed wild. He soon located the bevy 
up the ravine, on which he cleverly wheeled to a point. 
The birds were flushed by McLin. White Line steady 
to wing. Over the hill into a weed field he pointed a 
single, which flushed wild. Steady to wing. His range 
and speed were improving every minute. Then a small 
orchard was drawn empty. Starting down a woods 
ravine, White Line pointed. McLin started a rabbit. 
Down the draw a short distance he secured a bevy point 
and was steady. Birds flew into heavier timber, and 
were not followed. A large stubble was then drawn 
blank. Put on chain at 10:04. White Line did not know 
his handler, having been sent to him but three days 
before the trials. His speed and range were above 
average, and his work throughout very clever. 


Second Round. 


After a short consultation the judges decided that 
five dogs were to be taken in to the second round. 

Rod Gladstone—Jingo’s Johnny were put down in a 
deadening at 10:38. Both went with excellent pace and 
range. Red. makine game. peinted rather indifferently, 
to which a lark was flushed by McLin. Going on, Johnny 
then pointed stanchly, but nothing was found until your 
reperter, ccmine un: flushed a crippled bird, which he 
tried to catch, the bird getting into dense briers. The 
dogs then came to a large barren field, which was 
deown blank: rethine in sieht but winter wheat. The 
dogs were ordered temporarily up. They were then 

down in a long stretch of deadening marsh, with the 
water shoe-top deep in any places; nothing was found. 
Approaching a weed field, the dogs were sent on, going 


magnificently. This was also drawn blank. It was unfortu- 
nate for Rod not to be able to improve his bird work, 
as otherwise he stood well for place. Ordered up 11:47, 
with reserve to continue after lunch. The party ad- 
journed to the kennels of Geo. McLin for lunch. It 
may here be properly remarked that the writer never 
saw a large number of dogs in nearer perfect condition 
than McLin’s string, which were examined shortly after 
the inner man was satisfied. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 


Rod Gladstone—Jingo’s Johnny heat continued. Went 
away at 1:40 on the Cliff Horn farm. Up a draw, a 
bevy flushed wild, most of the birds going to the corn. 
On the hiilside Johnny pointed stanchly, but Butterfield 
could not flush the bird. Coming up a few seconds after- 
ward, one of the judges flushed it. Several birds were 
here flushed by the overanxiety of both handlers, which 
scattered down the scrub caks. Crossing the fence, 
Johnny went-clippingly down the hill, and reaching the 
other side, wheeled to a bevy point. Rod was going 
well, but was evidently off nose. Johnny to the left soon 


nailed a single; steady to wing. Going on, both dogs - 


pointed, but nothing was flushed to either point. Con- 
tinuing to the woods, no birds were found. Upon re- 
turning down the clearing, Johnny pointed a single in 
perfect style, which point, taken by your reporter. is 
the subject of the photograph. Johnny was steady to shot 
and wing. Up at 2:15, Johnny having the best of it. 

Hal Pointer—White Line—-At 2:29 the sun came out, 
after it having been behind the clouds all day. to witness 
one of the star heats of field trial history. Botli dogs 
going magnificently, White Line improved greatly over 
his bye heat. and had only a bit the best of Hal in 
range and speed. White Line roaded the distance of 
30yds. on a running bevy in the corn, which he gamely 
pointed. McLin flushed; Line steady. Sent on, Line 
wheeled to point on outlying birds, where he was slightly 
unsteady to wing. Hal was unruly, and was being duly 
administered to by Johnson. Sent ahead, Hal pointed 
a single, and was steady to shot. McLin then called 
point, but no bird was found. Hal, going on, overran a 
single, which was probably the bird Line was previously 
pointing. In the edge of briers Hal pointed a bevy 
which flushed wild; Hal steady. Continuing, Hal point- 
ed a single, backed by Line in good style. Further 
down the line both dogs pointed a bevy in good shape; 
Line steady; Hal a bit unruly. Sent on, Hal pointed 
a single. Immediately after McLin called point for 
Line. Hal, coming up, stole roint. Both steady to 
shot. In the woods Line pointed a single in dead tree; 
Hal, a few feet away, passed within 2yds. of a bird, which 
flush wild. Sent back to the corn, Line soon had a bevy 
point, and was soon up pointing the scattered birds 
right and left, doing the highest class of work in a field 
trial heat ever seen by a majority of the snectators. Hal 
was under poor control, having been only two weeks 
in preparation. Even at that, he should have had the 
edge on Line, who arrived in McLin’s hands only a 
day or two previous to his work. This was a clever 
brace. Hal full of style and go, high-headed and with 
plenty of range. Line handled his birds in a truly exce!- 
lent manner, went a clipping gait, stayed out at his 
work, and certainly hunted his ground in a finished style. 
Ordered up at 3:07. 

St. Cloud, a bye, was accompanied by Jingo’s Johnny, 
the judges wanting to see more of Johnny’s work on 
birds. Into the stubble both went away at a clipping 
gait. Johnny soon left for the corn, and Cloud, going 
down the fence into high weeds, nailed a bevy in good 
shape; steady to shot. Johnny coming up. they were 
sent to an old orchard, planted in corn, where Cloud 
made two points on singles, Johnny getting one. Going 
ahead, both hardlers called point, to which nothing was 
found. Later Johnny pointed scattered birds and was 
steady to wing. Continuing, Johnny wheeled to a stylish 
point on a brace, and was steady. This ended the heat 
at 4:12, as well as the work of the trials. Johnny having 
run four long, tiresome heats that day, three of them in 
the afternoon, and he seemed ready for more. Johnny 
was the best of the two in speed, range and style. Short- 
ly after supper the judges announced White Line, first; 
Hal Pointed, second; Jingo’s Johnny, third; St. Cloud, 
fourth. These awards seemingly were very satisfactory. 


The Derby Winners, 


Rod’s Pansy, winner of first, is a medium-sized, white, 
black and tan bitch, of rangy character, clever in the 
way she handles birds, quartering nicely, and showing 
qualities that would be a credit to an all-age dog. She 
was superior in staying at work, and hunted her ground 
in a knowing way. She was first, with not an abundance 
to spare, yet clearly so. 

Rodfield Gladstone, winner of second, is a medium- 
sized, heavily ticked, black and white dog. who went a 
clipping race; is stylish and snappy, and has plenty of 
endurarce. With his high-headed, wide way of going, we 
expect to hear from him in the future. 5 

Nancy Gladstone, winner of third, is also a medium- 
sized one, orange and white, full of style, snap and 
vigor; is a consistent worker, with no very bad faults. 
Her speed and range were above moderate. 

Beaut Gladstone, winner of fourth, is a small blue 
belton bitch, has clear style, moderate range, and fair 
nose. The awards in this stake were properly decided. 


The All-Age Winners. 


White Line, winner of first, is a medium-built one, 
orange and white, and is in every sense of the word a 
crackerjack. His way of going is a very merry, clipping 
style, with plenty of movement. He-is certainly the best 
of his age the writer has had the pleasure of seeing. 
Line was only. one month too old for the Derby. His 
work on birds was of the most finished order, and he 
was clearly the winner, outclassing the others. He is 
undoubtedly among the first flight, and will no doubt 
demonstrate it again in the future. 

Hal Pointer, winner of second, is a fair-sized black, 
white and ticked pointer, of very gamy character. He 
is one of the highest headed dogs I have even seen, hav- 
ing plenty of movement, is speedy, and quarters nicely. 
He showed evident lack of work, and his opportunities 
on birds were limited. He is a high-class individual, 
reminding one of Kent Elgin, of former glory, and is 
his half brother. . 


Jingo’s Johnny, winner of third, is a large lemon and 
white pointer, with superabundance of speed, style and 
range. He was under good control, and certainly has 
more endurance than the greater majority. On point he 
is particularly stylish. He is a consistent worker, goes 
like the wind, withal being perfectly stanch and certainly 
belongs to the stem-winder class. 

St. Cloud, winner of fourth, is a white, black and tan 
setter, a bit above medium in size, and a merry worker, 
possessing speed and range, is excellent in quartering 
and stylish on point. He is a handsome dog, of the right 
type, and was properly placed. H. S. Hv awviRey. 


E. F. T. C. Tria's. 


The Members’ Stake. 

THE advance guard of the Eastern Field Trial Club 
were assembled in St. Hubert’s Inn, Newton, N. C., on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 10. 

The number of starters were not quite up to what was 
expected. Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr.. who has been a 
staunch supporter of the Members’ and other stakes, was 
absent at the opening competition this year, much to the 
disappointment of the other. members, all of whom are 
desirous of keen competition, 

The evening of Nov. 10 was mest pleasantly spent in 
reminiscent chat, making the entries, drawing the order 
of running and admiring the beautiful prizes, of which 
there were four, a beautiful silver cup being first prize; 
a cut glass silver claret pitcher second prize, ard a 
beautiful silver flask and silver cork screw, with a 
silver-mounted horn handle, third and fourth. Also, Mr. 
Edmund H. Os haus donated one of his beautiful paint- 
ings to the winner cf first, ana it is hardly. necessary to 
add that each competitor eagerly desired the honors 
accompanied by such rare trophies. 

The trials of this year in a way seemed to be most 
naturally linked to the trials cf a year ago, for on the 
blackboard in the hallway of St. Hubert’s Inn was the 
list cf winners of each stake, as it had been marked in 
chalk by the hand of one of the judges the year before. 
It set forth the list as follows: “‘Members’ Stake, Ist, 
Ripsey; 2d, Antonia; 3d, Shadow; vhe., Roland, H. C., 
Molly B. Derby, 1st, Zeb: 2d, Pearl R.; 3d, Why Not. 
All-Age Stake, 1st, Count Gloster; 2d, Anne of Abbotts- 
ford; 3d, Elgin’s Dash. Subscription Stake, 1st, Tony’s 
Gale; 2d, Young Rip Rap; 3d, Elgin’s Dash.” 

It is interesting to note that the winners of first and 
second last year, Ripsey and Antonia, repeated their 
good performance and again appear in the winning 
list. 

So far as the grounds are concerned, the available area 
for competitive werk is much lessened, owing to the 
large acreage sowed to wheat, large stretches being this 
year cultivated for that purpose. The routes therefore 
were considerably narrowed as compared with those 
followed in previous years in the day’s competition. 

The judges were Mr. S. C. Bradley, the club’s secre- 
tary, and Col. Arthur Merriman, of Memphis, Tenn, 
Both gentlemen are thoroughly experienced and pro- 
ficient in judging. and they managed the competition 
with the ease and accuracy which only comes from a 
thorough schooling in field trial matters. 

Mr. George F. Nesbitt, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a fam- 
ous trap shooter of that section; Dr. D. Fitzgerald, of 
Baltimore; Messrs. M. Bulkley, Southport, Conn.; F. E. 
Arend, of Trenton, N. J., and F. J. Arend, of New 
York, were present. 

Messrs. Osthaus, Meares, Bradley, Fox, Sturgis and 
Dr. Brown were the members present. Mr. R. V. Fox 
recently became a member. Two ladies graced the 
event with their presence on the first day. They were 
Miss Parmelee, and Miss E. B. Bradley, the secretary’s 
daughter. 

Ripsey, liver and white pointer bitch, by Rio Rap— 
Dolly B., won first on a most excellent all-round per- 
formance. She worked with excellent judgment and 
fidelity to the gun. Her range was conducted with great 
skill, and was quite wide enough for prac*ical work, 
being about midway between the wide and narrow, just 
right for a high-class practical working dog. Her 
locating and point work were notably skillful and suc- 
cessful. She uniformly went to her birds in the right 
manner, and pointed them at the right distance. She 
was free from the “hard luck” happenings so frequent 
with some dogs; that is to say. flushes across wind, etc. 
The reason of her success could be found in the diligent 
manner in which she constantly used her good nose, and 
the good judgment she used in following up the scent 
to find and locate. She goes wi-h spirit, pcints in 
good style, and werks to the gun perfectly in all de- 
tails without orders. She is a very finished worker. 

Antonia, black, white and tan setter bitch, by Antonio 
—Miss Nellie Y.. won second. She also was very skillful 
and accurate in her finding and pointing, and made an 
admirable competition. She ranged very well.at times, 
but on the whole her range is narrower than what one 
could desire. She proved herself an excellent worker on 
birds, and also in her observance of the requirements of 
the gun. Her class of work, however, did not rate with 
thas cf Rinsey. 

Molly B. won third. She is black, white and tan, and 
is by xoderigo—Lily B. Her point work rated very 
high, being sharp, accurate and quick. She is very skill- 
ful in locating and pointing, and worked very faith- 
fully to every requirement of the gun. Her range is 
good, but she mars it by. coming in unnecessarily to 
por handler at times, As with the winners of first and 
second, she was thoroughly broken, and worked perfect- 
ly 14 cue uctails ot brace requirements, backing promotly 
and cheerfully, doing her part with most pleasing faith- 
fulness. I preferred her for second place. 

Ned B., black and white pointer, by Rip—Lady Grace, 
showed a great deal of natural ability, but his work to 
the gun was faulty. He was hard to handle, and in 
brace work he showed a disposition to take all the lead- 
ing parts to himself. He needs more discipline in work- 
ing to the gun. His range and judgment were good. 
His work on birds was lacking in accuracy and finish. 

The hardling was done quietly and skillfully, as it 
should be done, whether by amateur or professional, with 
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the difference, however, that the professional would 
seem to be the one to handle with the greatest skill, and 
therefore with the least fuss and noise. 

The Members’ Stake was a most pleasing introduc- 
tory to.the trials, and as a feature should receive the 
staunch support of the members, and should be placed in 
the position of the most important event of the trials. 

This stake was run on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 11 
and 12, at Newton, N. C. There were nine starters, run 
in the following order: 

W. B. Meares’ liver and white pointer dog Fitz (Tick 
Boy—Abdallah Romp) with Edm. H. Osthaus’ liver and 
white pointer bitch Ripsey (Rip Rap—Dolly B.). 

Dr. J. Spencer Brown's black, .white and tan setter 
bitch Molly B. (Roderigo—Lilly B.) with R. V. Fox’s 
black, white and tan setter dog Forzando (Gath’s Mark— 
Countess Rush). 

Theo. Sturgis’ black, white and tan setter bitch Vivian 
(Gath’s Mark—Gossip) with W. B. Meares’ liver and 
white pointer dog Glenn (—~ — ——). 

Dr. J. Spencer Brown’s black and white pointer dog 
Ned B. (Rip Rap—Lady Grace) with Theo. Sturgis’ 
black, white and tan setter bitch Antonia (Antonio— 
Miss Sally Y.). 

W. B. Meares’ liver and white pointer dog Don (—— 
— ——), a bye. 

Friday, Nov. 31. 


The weather was cool and bracing. A moderately 
stiff wind blew throughout the day. The sun shone clear 
and bright. . Taken all in all, it was a model field trial 
day ii-respect to weather. Birds were found in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the requirements of the com- 
petition. The work as a whole averaged fairly good, 


‘ though it varied a great deal in character, some of it be- 


ing superior, while a part of it was quite inferior. 

The handling was done most pleasingly, courteously 
and skillfully. A start was made at Gibson’s well, and 
the day’s competition ended near Conover. 

First Series. 


Ripsey and Fitz began at 8:45. The morning was 
charmingly pleasant and favorable for good work. Rip- 
sey pointed at a place where a bevy had been seen to 
flush from. In pine woods, Ripsey pointed a bevy, and 
was steady to shot. Soon after being sent on she 
pointed another bevy. The dogs were worked some 
minutes afterward, when in open weeds Ripsey found 
and nicely pointed a bevy. Fitz going down wind flushed 
it. Both were steady to shot. They were ordered up 
at 9:40. Ripsey was decidedly better in every respect. 
Fitz seemed to be lacking in working knowledge, al- 
though he sought with diligence. Ripsey made a very 
clean, finished performance, working most pleasingly 
to the gun. She was sweetly obedient, though few 
orders were necessary at any time. 

Mollie B. and Forzando were started at 9:55. For 
zando made a point, which was handsomely backed by 
Mollie; nothing found. Sent on. Mollie pointed a bevy 
prettily and accurately. Her work on birds was reliable 
and quick. The birds were followed into woods, and 
Forzando pointed a single. Up at 10:52. Each ranged 
fast. Forzando was difficult to handle. Mollie worked 
neatly to the gun, and was promptly obedient. All in 
all, she had much the better of the heat. 

Vivian and Glenn were cast off at 11:05. Vivian soon 
pointed a bevy in sedge. Sent on. Glenn found a 
bevy in open stubble; Vivian backed promptly and 
prettily. In spite of much cautioning by his handler, 
Glenn broke shot.. Sent on. He again pointed a bevy 
and broke in. Vivian was promptly reliable on back 
On some marked birds in sedge, each made a point and 
lost several opportunities on remaining birds. The heat 
ended at 11:58. Vivian displayed good judgment in 
locating and pointing, and was reliably stanch. Her 
range was narrow. Glenn’s performance was lacking 
in finish and in reliability to the gun. 

Ned B. and Antonia were started at 1:05. Antonia 
made a good point on a bevy in open weeds and grass, 
while Judge Bradley’s gun-shy horse waltzed around in 
anticipation of being scared when the gun was fired. At 
the same time, Ned made a point on a bevy a short dis- 
tance away. When the birds were flushed Ned marked 
them, followed and secured a good point on a single. 
In the meantime Antonia was held up till Ned was 
brought back to the course. Sent on. Antonia made a 
good point on scattered birds in weeds. Ned was not 
near to back. Antonia next made two more good 
points on two bevies, though her range at the time was 
of moderate scope. Up at 2:08. Ned was hard to handle. 
His speed and manner of going were pleasing. He 
covered a good range, but was not so attentive to the 
requirements of the gun as is necessary. 

Don, the bye dog, ran alone from 2:16 to 2:40. On 
birds he acted badly. He showed lack of discipline, and 
was deficient in stanchness. He was industrious with- 
out much reference to the needs of the gun. 

Second Series. 

Six dogs were quite correctly taken into the second 
series. They were run as appears in the following de- 
scription of the heats: 

Ripsey and Mollie B. started at 3:05 and ran the star 
heat of the day. They were worked about to some 
birds which were marked down in pine woods. Mollie 
pointed the scattered birds and Ripsey backed prompt- 
ly and well. Both were steady to shot. Next, Ripsey 
pointed a single and Mollie backed well. In woods 
each made separate points on singles. Sent on. Soon 
in the pine woods each pointed. Mollie had a single 
bird by the edge of the woods; Ripsey roaded accurately 
to a point on the single from the woods into the open. 
Next, in short, thin weeds, in the open, Rip- 
sey flushed excusably. Sent on. Ripsey pointed 
a bevy and Mollie backed. On the scattered birds, Rip- 
sey made two points on singles. Mollie, at the end of the 
cover, a few yards away, seemed to be in mischief for 
a moment, as some scattered birds flushed near her and 
she came out in their wake, but resumed work promptly 
when cautioned. Up at 3:30. It was a heat notable for 
i's clean, accurate work to the gun. and the pleasant 
promptitude with which each dog observed the details 
of brace work, in backing instantly and reliably on 
eecasion. There was a total absence of all jealousy 


* Mollié was a little more dashing in going to her birds, 
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but was not equal to the pointer in painstaking accu- 


- racy in finding and locating. 


Antonia and Fitz began at 3:36. Antonia found and 
pointed a bevy nicely. Sent on. Soon Fitz pointed a 
bevy at the edge of some corn by a ditch, and Antonia 
backed or pointed close by him. Next, Antonia pointed 
a bevy in cotten; she next secured a point on the scat- 
tered birds. Up at 4:20. Antonia was covering but a 
moderate range. Fitz showed signs of inexperience. 
Antonia’s bird work was very good. 

Forzando and Ned B. began at 4:29. Forzando stop- 
ped to a flush on a single bird of a bevy marked down 
in woods. Ned had passed across wind close by the 
bevy in the open without happening to catch scent of 
it. Next Forzando in woods made two single-bird points, 
the bird flushing each time while the dog was stand- 
ing. In the open Ned pointed a bevy well. The birds 
were followed. Both pointed about the same time, moved 
on and flushed. Next Forzando pointed a single in the 
open and Ned backed to caution. Sent on. In the 
open, Ned apparently pointed a bevy and Forzando 
backed; at least, their positions would-indicate that such 
was the case, though it cannot be so stated positively, as 
Ned was a bit shaky in backing, and the first part of this 
work was not seen. Dr. Brown killed a bird very dead 
to Ned’s point. Forzando pointed; Ned refused to back; 
nothing found. Neither one worked with proper regard 
for the gun. They handled hard and their work on 
birds was lacking in precision and finish. Up at 5:16. 
This ended the day’s competition. 


. Saturday, Nov. 12. 


Third Series. 

Five dogs were retained in the running, namely Ripsey, 
Antonia, Molly B., Ned B. and Fitz, although the judges 
qualified the matter with a statement that it might not 
be necessary to run all the dogs mentioned. The weather 
was clear and cool. A gentle bracing breeze blew be- 
times. The sun shone bright. Everything was favorable 
for good work. A start was made at Gibson’s well. 

Ripsey and Antonia were cast off at 9:15. They ran 
forty-one minutes. Near a house by the edge of a 
sorghum patch, Ripsey pointed and Antonia backed. 
Some poultry was found close by. Sent on. Ripsey 
pointed a bevy stanchly in open weeds; Antonia coming 
up caught scent and pointed independently on the same 
bevy. They held their points with admirable stanch- 
ness while being photographed. Antonia ranged much 
better than she did on the previous day. Ripsey covered 
a good scope of ground, and beat it out with judg- 
ment. 

Ned B. and Fitz started at 10:10. Fitz going across 
wind close by a growth of briers flushed a bevy. Sent 
on. ~Ned pointed a bevy, concealed in heavy cover, just 
a moment before it flushed. The dogs showed some 
jealousy of each other in ranging, and they were hard 
to handle. Up at 10:40. 

The judges announced the winners as follows: First, 
Ripsey; second, Antonia; third, Molly B.; fourth, Ned 
B 

Mr. Osthaus, having won first, donated the picture to 
tte winrrcr of second. The entrance was $10 each, 
divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 


Central Beagle Club Trials. 


Tue Centra! Beagle Club’s field trials began on Tues- 
day of this week, at Latrobe, Pa. A report of the run- 
ning will be given in our next issue. 


Pachting. 


Messrs. GARDNER AND Cox are already very busy 
with yachts for next season, the list including four large 
steam yachts and one schooner. The steam yachts are 
one of 140ft. l.w.l., for J. G. Cassatt, to replace the 
Eugenia; one of 14oft. l.w.l., for Eugene Tompkins, to 
replace the Illawarra; one of 120ft. l.w.l., for Richard 
Stevens, to replace the Aileen, and one of 200ft. over 
all for A. E. Tower. The schooner will be of steel, 8oft. 
l.w.l., for J. Berre King, owner of Elsemarie. She will 
be of the deep centerboard type, for racing. 











EMERALD, schr., has just been sold by J. R. Maxwell 
to W. E. Iselin, who will use her for cruising. 


Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. 





Sixth Annval Meeting. 
New York—Nov: 10-11. 


‘Tue sixth annual meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers took place in New 
York last week, the session practically covering three 
instead of the usual two days, as on the third day about 
100 of the members were the guests of the Bethlehem 
Iron Company, visiting the works of the company at 
Bethlehem, Pa. This all-day trip gave even greater op- 
portunity than the regular sessions for social inter- 
course and informal interchange of ideas. 

The sessions were held as usual in thé house of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the audi- 
torium, which is well suited for such a use, being very 
well filled. President Griscom opened the meeting at 
10:30 A. M. on Thursday, the report of the council be- 
ing read by Sec’y-Treas. Bowles. The report showed a 
handsome balance in the treasury and a good member- 
ship, increased by the election of about fifty candidates. 
The officers were re-elected, Mr. G. W. Dickie being 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late John F. Pankhurst, of the council, 

In his opening address Pres. Griscom spoke of the im- 
possibility of creating a navy at short notice, and of the 
importanee of timely preparation in all directions, as 
well as the great value of a prosperous merchant marine 
as a reserve On which to draw for ships and men, He 
also spoke of the importance of the newly acquired in- 
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sular territory as an aid to the adequate extension of 
American commerce. 

. The first paper taken up was “The Standard Navy 
Boats,” by Arthur B. Cassidy, Esq., member. In the 
absence of Mr. Cassidy, the paper was read by Naval 
Constructor J. G. Tawresey, of the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard. The standard navy boats, launches, cutters, whale- 
boats, gigs and dinghies, were described, and in addi- 
tion the lines, construction plans and photographs of 
nearly all of the different boats were given. 

The second paper was read by Prof. W. F. Durant, in 
the absence of the author, now on the Pacific Coast: 
“Bilge Keels and Rolling Experiments U. S. S. Ore- 
gon,” by Asst. Naval Constructor Lawrence Spear, 
U. S. N., member. The addition of bilge keels to the 
Oregon, the experimental tests of the ship before and 
after the keels were added, and the observed results, were 
fully described, thé paper being illustrated by diagrams 
and photo reproductions. The third paper, read by the 
author, was “Portable Pneumatic Riveters in Shipbuild- 
ing,” by W. I. Babcock, Esq., member. The new system 
of pneumati¢ riveting, by which hand labor is almost 
entirely displaced in the works of the Chicago Shipbuild- 
ing Company, of which Mr. Babcock is manager, was 
described in detail. 


After a recess for lunch, Capt. W. H. Jaques exhibited 
a number of lantern slide views of submarine torpedo 
vessels, of different nationalities, described by a brief 
summary of a paper read by him before the British In- 
stitute of Naval Architects. Following this, Sec’y 
Bowles, in the absence of the author, read the next 
paper, “Torpedo Boat Destroyers for Sea Service, with 
Special Reference to the Conditions that Prevail on the 
Pacific Coast,” by G. W. Dickie, Esq., member. Mr. 
Dickie, manager of the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, described a special type of fast torpedo gun- 
boat designed to meet the conditions of the Pacific 
Coast, where harbors are few and long sea voyages are 
necessary. The paper was illustrated by a sketch design 
of the proposed type. In connection with a very in- 
teresting discussion of this paper, the first of the sched- 
uled questions for topical discussion, “The Utility of 
Torpedo Boats, and has the Submarine Boat a Place?” 
was taken up. The session closed with a paper by F. 
M. Wheeler, Esq., member, “Steam Economy Test of a 
Unique Form of Feed. Pump.” 

The first paper on Friday was “The Steam Yacht as a 
Naval Auxiliary,” by William P. Stephens, Esq., asso 
ciate. The work of the steam yachts in the late war was 
described, with partial plans and photos of some of the 
leading yachts, and suggestions were made as to the 
future value of the yacht fleet in war. 

In the absence of Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, 
U. S. N., his paper was read by Sec’y Bowles, ‘Designs 
of New Vessels for the U. S. Navy.” The paper was 
very completely illustrated by plans of the new battle 
ships, monitors, torpedo boats, destroyers and the train 
ing ship now under construction. The following two 
papers, being closely connected, were read by their 
authors so as to be discussed at once: ‘Methods of 
Securing Water-Tight Work,” by Asst. Naval Construc- 
tor H. G. Smith, U.-S. N., associate; ‘‘Tests of the 
Strength of a Longitudinal Bulkhead Separating Two 
Engine Rooms,” by Naval Constructor J. J. Wood 
ward, U. S. N., member. The final paper was “Stability 
of a Battleship Under Damaged Conditions,” by Prof. 
Cecil H. Peabody, member. Owing to the late hour, one 
paper, “An Electrically Operatedy 150-Ton Revolving 
Derrick,” by Walter A. Post, Esq., associate, was read 
by title, and but two of the special subjects .were dis- 
“cussed: 


First. Under the circumstances of the blockade at 
Santiago, which was the more economical method of 
maintaining the boilers in readiness for immediate ac- 
ee the fires or keeping them spread, but very 
thin? ‘ 

Second. Can you give any data as to the cost in coal 
of maintaining the engines and boilers in readiness for 
immediate service? 

Just prior to adjournment, Mr. Lewis Nixon made a 
motion that the Society should invite papers on the 
subject of ships’ boats and other methods of saving 
life at sea, to be prepared before the next meeting, and 
the best two to be read and discussed. 

The annval dinner of the Society followed in the 
evening, at Delmonico’s, a large number being present. 
Early on Saturday morning the members met at the 
Perinsylvania station in Jersey City, where they were 
received by the representatives of the Bethlehem Iron 
Works. Two special cars were provided, each of which 
was filled. When the party reached Bethlehem, at about 11 
A. M., a train of three flat cars provided with temporary 
seats was backed down and all hands boarded it. The 
train was then run slowly through the various shops of 
the company, stopping at each point of special interest. 
The programme was so arranged that the visitors were 
able to witness a number of special operations, the cast- 
ing of a huge steel ingot under hydraulic pressure, the 
forging of a jacket for a t2in. gun, the forging of an 
armor plate, the straightening of an armor plate, the 
tempering of a plate, and the oil tempering of a gun 
jacket. At various points all left the train and passed 
through the shops on foot. The largest machine shop 
was crowded with work of all kinds, the 12in. guns for 
coast defense, completed and in course of construc- 
tion, with their disappearing carriages, immense shafts 
for street railway work, and shafts and crank shafts for 
yachts and other vessels. One piece of fine work that 
was generally admired was the four-throw crankshaft for 
.the new steam yacht designed by C. D. Mosher for 
Chas. E. Flint, every part being hollow. The armor 
plate shop, with its special saws and other tools for 
shaping the plate, and with much work in progress for 
the new battleships Alabama, Kearsage and Kentucky, 
was specially interesting. After an elaborate luncheon, 
served in the offices of the company, the guests returned 
to the train and were landed in New York about 7 
o'clock, more than satisfied with their hospitable recep- 
tion, and the opportunity thus afforded to study the 
manufacture of armor plate, guns and the other pro- 
ducts of the great plant. 

The meeting of the Society throughout was most in 
teresting and successful, a result very largely due to the 
care and the untiring labors of its secretary. 
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Lake Y. R. A. Annual Meeting. 


Kingston, Nov. 5. 


THE annual meeting of the Lake Yacht Racing Associ 
ation was held on Saturday, Nov. 5, at the Hotel Fonte- 
nac, Kingston. The first session was called to order at 
it in the forenoon, with the following present: 

President Frank Strange, Hon. Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank M. Gray. 

Delegates—Kingston Y. C.: Dr. Black, H. H. Gilder- 
sleeve, W. C. Kent. 

Royal Canadian Y. C.—AEmilius Jarvis, J. Carl Reed, 
Temple MecMurdich. 

Queen City Y. C—Owain Martin, W. Q. Phillips. 

Royal Hamilton Y. C—E. H. Ambrose, W. J. Brigger. 

The Victoria, Oswego and Buffalo yacht clubs. were 
unrepresented. The delegates from the Rochester Y. C.. 
J. E. Burroughs and T. B. Pritchard, arrived in the 
afternoon. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read 
and approved. The financial report was presented, and 
the secretary, Mr. Gray, announced that whereas there 
was a deficit of $40 in the treasury last year, there was 
$118 to the good this year, with some places to hear 
from, 

It was decided to purchase a dozen mushroom an- 
chors for buoys to mark courses. 

The Genesee Y. C. applied for admission into the L. 
Y. R. A., but as it did not fulfill the conditions laid 
down for entrance, no action was taken. 

Mr. Jarvis addressed the meeting with regard to the 
recent challenge for the Canada cup, stating that the new 
36ft. linear rating class would be selected for the races, 
and urging that every Canadian yacht club furnish a 
candidate for the defense, adding that the Buffalo Y. C. 
would send a boat to Chicago to compete in the trial 
races for the selection of a challenger. 

An informal discussion was held on the knockabout 
class and the proposed alterations to the measurement 
rule. 

The members then adjourned for lunch. 

The afternoon session was called for 2 o’clock, Messrs. 
Burroughs and Pritchard, of the Rochester Y. C., were 
present, and the meeting proceeded to formally consider 
the vote on the various amendments offered. 

The following additional restrictions were imposed on 
the 22ft. knockabout class, the present length and sail area 
measurement being retained for this class in any event 

The freeboard at the lowest point must not be less than 
21in. 

The extreme beam for keel craft must not exceed 8it. 
3in., and shall not at any point exceed the waterline 
beam by more than 15 per cent. 

Neither forward nor after overhang shall exceed 40 
per cent. of the extreme load waterline. 

The cabin shall have a height of 4ft. 6in. for a distance, 
fore and aft, equal to one-third of the waterline. 

The area of sail abaft the mainmast shall not exceed 
85 per cent. of the total sail area. 

Mr. Jarvis “introduced the girth rule, the formula of 
which is: 


Tere 


L.W.L.+B.4.75G6+.5 VS.A. 
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proposing to apply it to all except the knockabout class, 
together with the following classification, as adopted 
by the Union of the Great Lakes: ; 

First class, all over 45ft., linear rating; 45ft. class, all 
over 4oft. and under 45ft.; 4oft. class, all over 35ft. and 
under 4oft.; 35ft. class, all over 30ft. and under 35ft.; 
30ft. class, all over 25ft. and under 3oft.; 25ft. class, all 
under 25ft. 

A general discussion followed regarding the adoption 
of the rules, which were in the main approved; but 
some difference of opinion was expressed with regard to 
the necessary change in classification and the proposal 
to introduce a certain measure of time allowance. 

Mr. Jarvis explained that the classification had been 
adopted by the two American unions, and that it was 
altogether desirable, if not a moral obligation, for the 
Association to accept it. 

Generally speaking, this would keep boats in their 
present classes, but there would be some over the new 
class limits, notably the Kestrel and Verona, now in the 
27ft. class, which would run over the new limit of 
30ft., owing to the penalizing effect of the new rule on 
their midship sections. To overcome this difficulty, in 
tairness to all concerned, it was proposed to allow all 
yachts to remain in classes as at present, time allowance 
being exacted from those over the limit. 

Mr.. Martin expressed himself as strongly opposed to 
any time allowance, regarding it as a backward step that 
would discredit the policy and record of the Association. 

Mr. Phillips was opposed to arty exceptions to classi 
fication, and suggested a general resumption of time 
allowance for a year as an alternative measure. 

Mr. Ambrose considered that both time allowance and 
the proposed exceptions to the classification necessary 
under the circumstances, and offered a formal amendment 
to bring these into effect, providing as follows: 

Existing yachts to remain in their classes as at present; 
time allowance to be computed on their racing lengths, 
except that any yacht within 1 per cent. of the upper 
limit of its class be rated at that limit. 

Yachts built or brought to the Lake after Nov. 5, 1808, 
and existing yachts which may increase their measure 
ments for the purpose of entering a higher class, to be 
rated at the upper limit of the class. 

Mr. Martin offered an amendment, deprecating the 
principle of time allowance, but conceding it from yachts 
over the class limits only. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Ambrose’s amendment was then put to the meet- 
ing and carried. 

The proposed measurement rule was then adopted 
without dissent. 

Mr. Pritchard, Rochester Y. C., spoke about the 
Fisher challenge cup, which is held by Onward, of 
Rochester. He wanted proper conditions arranged, so 
that the races for the cup could be properly carried out. 
A committee, consisting of F. M. Gray, E. H. Ambrose 
and T. B. Pritchard, were appointed to attend to the 
matter. - . 
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Rochester was named as the next place for the annual 
meeting. 

The following officers were elected: Pres., A. G. 
Wright, Rochester Y. C.; Vice-Pres., F Hower, 
Bunaio Y. C.; Hon. Sec’y-Treas., Frank M. Gray, Royal 
Canadian Y. C., Toronto; Council: Messrs. John Mott, 
Oswego Y. C.; E. H. Ambrose, Royal Hamilton Y. C.; 
T. L. Stephens, Victoria Y. C., Hamilton; Owain Mar- 
tin, Queen City Y. C., Toronto; Frank Strange, Kings- 
ton Y. C. 

The following delegates were appointed for the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes: Messrs. J. E. Bur- 
roughs, Toronto; F. Monck, Hamilton. 

Mr. AZmikus Jarvis was appointed delegate for the 
annual meeti:.g of the Y. R. U. of N. A. 

The meeting then adjourned, the delegates being very 
handsomely entertained at dinner by the Kingston Y. C. 


Rules and Restrictions. 


Editer Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Nov. 12 you have at last brought 
forward what has been for the past three years my pet 
solution of the measurement question. 

You indorse the action of the Y. R. A. of Long Island 
Sound, taken on Nov. 3, on the ground that at present it 
can at least do no harm; but why not go further and 
seriously discuss the merits. of a rule which would not 
only put a stop to flimsy construction, but also insure 
the patient cwrer a sensible, usable type of boat? 
‘Briefly, let us adopt a table of scantling for each class, 
cand then let us restrict what I may call the fundamental 
‘dimensions, including a demand for a certain area of 
‘mid -seetion, or mean, of a number of sections, and 
ta certain amount of ballast. We have the rules of the 
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Knockabout Association as a basis to work upon, and 
to my mind with a very few changes in these rules we 
would develop two very good types of boats, one keel 
and the other centerboard. Finally, let us adopt these 
a for a term of years, say five; certainly not less than 
three. 

These rules would govern the regular classes, for which 
the regular prizes are given; and any boat failing to com- 
ply with these rules would be debarred from racing. 
Vested interests should not be taken into consideration. 
If we are going to make new rules, and good rules, let 
us go to the root of the matter. 

Partly to give existing boats a chance, however, and 
in order that-the designers may make experiments, let 
us make special classes (to take the place of the present 
one-design classes),.governed by the present Seawan- 
haka rule, or by a simple waterline rule. 

Of course, the foregoing is a suggestion, and not what 
we are looking for, i. e., a rule; but we have any ntim- 
ber of committees made up of experienced men, to 
whom the task of picking out some good ‘existing boat 
as a standard should not be so very difficult, or should 
they fail to find such a standard let the designers get up 
two boats. one centerboard and the other keel, and let 
the committee select their standard from the designs 
submitted. 

This may seem like a lame conelusion after all these 
years of figuring on rules of from tin. to 1ft. long ia 
ordinary type. but it is the simplest way of getting at the 
root of the difficulty, and it‘has been arrived at after 
some little figuring at the aforesaid “factor” rules. 

We want gocd, honest, inexpensive and. fairly fast 
boats. If we pick out a good standard and are forced to 
stick fairly close to it we will get them, and they will 
be more useful than one-design boats, because they will 


have individuality, and therefore building to the classes 
will go on until at the end of a few years we should 
have a dozen good boats in each class; and if I am not 
mistaken that is what we want. B. T. 
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The Capabilities of Small Yachts. 


Apropos of the noted yawl Spray, Capt. Joshua 
Slocum, which craft, by the way, is now high and dry 
at low water in the little creek of the Erie Basin dry 
decks, a ccrrespondent of the Field has started a very 
interesting discussion of the capabilities of small yachts. 
The subject is by no means local, and should appeal to 
many on this side of the water, where unequaled facilities 
for Corinthian and single-hand cruising are to be found. 
We reprint from the Field the following letters in the 
hope that they may lead to a further discussion of the 
ae of small cruising craft, their design, use, out- 

R,: 06.2 


Editor The Field: 

It wou'd be interesting to have a discussion in your 
columns as regards the reai capacity and power of small vesseis. 
Capt. S.ocum's voyage suggests that decked boats of 6’to 15 tons 
if strongiy built on good seagoing lines, stoutly rigged, and 
Proper.y nandied, can keep the sea in all weathers, including 
under that phrase the sea and wind ordinarily to be met with in 
winter, but excluding, uf course, tidai waves and such violent 
sea disturbances as arise in tide races in certain well-known local- 
ities, and exciuding aiso winds of exceptional violence, such as 
may reach a speed of eighty to a hundred miles an hour. The 
op-nions of those who shoud know seem to vary considerably as 
regards the satety of small cratt in gales of wind. In the late 
Mr. K. T. Macmullen's judgment it was oniy by the exercise of 
great skill and _watchtulness, combined with unusual powers of 
endurance, that it was possibie to “come through” such weather in 
a smal! vessel. Mr. E. F, Knight seems to be ot the same opinion, 
and advocates close attention to the barometer in waiting for a 
“giant "’ betore attempting even a run across the Channel in a 
smail yacht. Some skippers ot large experience, to whom. 1 have 
put the question, thougat that nothing snort of 20 tons was at all 
ht to keep the sea, except in fine weather. My own boat Corsair, 
a converted iiteboat, 2i1t. length, Sit. 6in. beam, and 4ft. 6in. draft, 
has done some fairly extended cruising from the North Minch 
to the So.ent. During four years’ summer cruising we had only 
what we considered one severe brush with wind and sea in the 
open—off the North ot Ireland, crossing from Isiay to Lorne— 
described by the Meteorologicai Office as “7, a moderate gale.” It 
was two years since, the night betore Swansea regatta, whic’. 
sume yachtsmen wiil recall, was postponed, as few even of the 
larger boats arrived in time. My companions (we had no paid 
hand), Mr. L. B, Chatwyn and Dr. U. J. Kauffmann, who are 
both “cruising” yachtsmen, agree with me that it was an experience 
we are not anxious to repeat, and that, but for the power of the 
boat, we shou.d not have come through it. ‘The question seems 
to be: Does a small vessel really escape all heavy weather on deck 
if she possesses a long, flat floor, great \ifting power forward and 
aft, and is hove to in time, rides to a drogue, or is run with 
extremely moderate canvas. We did so on the occasion spoken 
of, but we have not sufficient experience to say more, and no 
thirst to make the necessary experiments to fn. A us to do so. 
We shou'd like to take the opinions of some experienced yachts- 
men among the readers of The Field in respect a the sea-keepin 
capacity of smail yachts, and the type best suited to really con 
cruising in open waiter. W. Macneil Dixon. 

Mason Coliege, Birmingham. 


Editor The Field: 

A most interesting question, and likely to prove profitable to 
all concerned in cruising. May | venture to record an experi- 
ence, althuugh the boat to be <poken of is slightly over the limit 
mentioned by Mr. Dixon. In 1874 John H. Cooper, builder of 
pilot boats, at Pill, near Bristol, for over fifty years now, built 
and launched a cutter yacht on his pilot boat * no 48ft. Lo.a., 
43it. lin. between perpendiculars, 12ft. 9in. beam, about 8ft. 5in. 
draft, and 17 tons Customs tonnage. Soon afterward she was 
bought by Mr. Ellis, a Pill pilot of renown, who reduced her spars 
and sails from yacht dimensions to those suitabie for piloting. 
ane ae Se Christabel, had a long, flattish floor and good full 
ifting ends. 

At the end of September, 1875, I sailed with Ellis for the west- 
ward of Lundy Isiand “seeking.” I remember that on a Friday 
afternoon, aiter being at sea a weck, dirty weather brewed up from 
about S.\W., the wind increased in force through the night, and 
on Saturday fortnoon, finding we cou!d no longer with advantage 
sail the vessel, we hove her to under very shortest canvas. t 
this time we were probably about forty to fifty miles westward of 
the is and, as we expected a New York mail steamer. I will not 
say the force of the wind, but from previous experiences in that 
and other channels and seas | knew it to be more than a moderate 
gale. (sn Sunday morning, still hove to, with a heavy sea run- 
ning, bright and sunny aloit, but blowing guns all the same, we 
sighted a large bark quite near us before the wind under close- 
reefed fcretopsail and two staysails; several other sails were stowed 
in tatters. | was lying on a coil aft under the weather rail, the 
cabin hatch was open. and our decks had only a few trickles of 
water on them occasionally, and we laid snug and comfortable, 
and as buoyant and dry as a “murre,” if | may be permitted the 
phrase. As the bark rose on a sea, laboring heavily, her foretop- 
sail and mainstaysail went to ribbons out of the bolt ropes, and 
we very soon lost sight of her. In the evening the wind moderated 
and we bore up for Lundy, and about m.dnight brought up in the 
midst of a small fleet sheltering under the island. Before this, 
while running up to the Shutters on the west face, the boat ran 
very dry son | easily, and made astonishingly good weather in 
the midst of a nasty, confused sea. 

About 3 o'clock A. M. Monday the wind flew round, and we all 
had to slip and clear, for Lundy is not a charming spot under such 
conditions. Monday evening, having missed the “mailer,” we put 
Elis aboard another homeward-bound bark, which showed iy 
of nevens been in the late d.sturbances, and we then bore up for 
Ilfracombe to wait our pilot’s return, to go “seeking” again. 

We were four all told aboard the Christabel, but one of us, 
the pilot's son, | ad teen thire before, and remained hors de combat 
t.r uglcut th. Lreeze, i uh-nk ne had only been one :rip to sea 
foré. .We had no cunsultation about drogues or sea anchors, and [ 
do not remember seeing one aboard. We simply rode it out, secure 
in a good ship and gear, and on looking back | can truly say tha 
during the years that -have passed, although I have since pilot 
off the Wolf and Lizard, and knocked about a bit een i 
never found myself aboard a better form of cruiser than the 17- 
tonner Christabel; and if | could afford some elements a trifle diffi- 
cult to acquire, | wouid hie me to tul, and try and persuade Mr. 
Cooper to buiid me a cutter, or perhaps a ketch, from his fiity 
ears’ storehouse, secure (peace be with modern designers!) that 
i shou.d have a real knockabout cruiser. As to size and for 
pleasure work as against piloting in all seasons—well, in this re- 
spect of size and draft, chacun a son gout. 

May | add, that m my humbie judgment, Charles Livingston’s 
Geneth, designed for Russeli A.ien recentiy, is very like the type 
of pilot boat, bar modern overhang, rake of sternpost, and draft 
ehcer foot, which, no doubt, are improvements for those who 
hke them; but, after all, it is a curious commenuary that we cannot 
much better Mr. Cooper’s methods, save and except speed, per- 
bape. ; F, Cecil Lane. 

2iymouth, 


Editor The Field: | ; 

1 was intcicsied in the two letters on the above subject that 
appeared in your last two numbers, and now add my own, or, at 
least, three “foe cwn, expériences to the list. 

The first happened about seven years ago in a 3-ton cutter called 
Spray which belon ed to my brother and myself. She was 2¢ft. 
o.a., 20ft. Lw., 6it. beam, and 5it. 3in. draft; she was a full-bodied 
boat, with a displacement of 5 tons. . 

We were sheltering from a gaie of S. wind in Loch Ryan on 
our way back to the Clyde from a mnel cruise, and left it one 
morning in a very light N.W. wind and a very heavy sea lowing 
to the gale of the two days before) as soon as we got outside. We 
at first thought of putting back, but after wasching. the shore for 
a bit found we were slowly leaving it, so decided to carry on. 
About an hour and 2 half after getting out of the loch we lost 
sight of land, owing to rain cuming on, and plenty of wind along 
with it. The latter, getting stronger and stronger till it was blow- 
ing a gale, and of course making a very nasty sea, coming as it did 
across the swell left by the sout erly eal of the two previous days. 
We got two reefs down, and would have hauled down the third, but 
by. his time the sea was rather heavy, and one of the crew (which 


$i th: i] told) was too frightened to do anyt 
a were coming —_ forward® in lumps, about 2ft. 
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were not quite sure where we would make our landfall, but knew 
that if we kept her close-hauled we wou!d make it some part of 
the coast of Arran. The course was to windward of Ailsa Craig, 
but owing to the very heavy sea and the boat being so small | ex- 
pected that she would make so much leeway that we shou'd be 
to leeward of it when we sighted it; you may therefore judge our 
surprise when we sighted it on the lee beam, about two miles dis- 
tant, feeling very thankful to be able to give her sheet and run 
into the lee. On arriving there the squa'ls were simp'v awful. and 
in every conceivable direction. The boat was jibed five or six 
times in as many seconds. We let go the anchor in about five 
fathoms verv close in, and got all sails off as auickly as possible, 
very giad of a rest after coming through the b’¢gest sea we had 
ever seen up to that time. The three big waves which alwavs 
follow each other in heavv seas seemed to be about the height 
of our crosstrees, I several times saw the curling crests of them 
over the peak of the mainsail when I was sitting steering. The 
head lightkeeper on the crai¢ to'd us he had (in summer) been 
seven years on the rock. and had never seen it blowing so hard. 
But throughout the whole passage T had no fear of anvthing, as the 
boat was getting to seed. and I knew all the gear was good, 
having fitted it mvself. 

My next experience was coming from Relfast Tough to the Clvde 
in a 2.5-rater, bui't by Fyfe. of Fairlie. for racing. She had her 
big racing mainsail on, and we had no tonsail. so had to sail her 
with her long, heavv boom over the side. and a lone bowsorit 
that sheok the whole boat every dive she took, even though we had 
no jib set on it, as we sailed her under three-reefed mainsail and 
stavsail. This time we had not so much wind as on the former 
occasion, but owing to the big, heavy spars. we made much worse 
weather of it; it was the verv worst experience I ever had in a 
yacht. The crew again on this occasion consisted of three. and 
one of them got so seasick that I actually thought he was dead 
once when I went to see how he was getting on. which fact of 
course gave me a fright. Well. we battered at it a!! néght, the 
wind being N.E.. the owner of the boat hoping he wou'd not carrv 
away his bowsprit. and I wishing everv dive she took that it would 
snap. as she wou'd have been so much more comfortable without 
it. We could not get if reefed in. as the rigging was stee!. and 
spliced to the exact lengths to shackle in, and therefore cou'd not 
be shortened. By davbreak in the morning (the month was April) 
we weré about two miles to leeward of Ailsa Cra‘g. and our sick 
companion was so bad that we thought something more than sea- 
sickness was wrong with him. so we decided to run baek to Loch 
Rvan and get a doctor to him; but as soon as we got into the 
smooth water he got better. , : 

This trip proved very conclus‘vely that racine spars are not the 
things to do Channel passaves with: also that, for a very heavv sea, 
a boat with a heavy d'sp'acement is far the best, as [ also 
found again in August last, when making a pissige in mv awn 
5-ton cutter Petrel from Douglas. Is'e of Man. to Rangor. Relfast 
Lough. We left Douglas with one reef down. wind S.W. and fresh- 
ening; off the point of Avre we had to take down two more and 
put the spitfire jib on the bowsprit. a'so house the topmast; then 
started to run up Channel, the sea getting bieger and bigger as we 
left the Isle of Man, and the wind still freshening. ti'l we had to 
lower the throat till the jaws of the gaff were right down on the 
boom. We put her on a broad reach for the Irish covst. so as to 
smoothen the water as soon as prssib'e; made a landfall at Skull 
Martin Liehtship, then ran up the shore to the Coplands, and 
round to Bangor, where we let go at 4 A. M. One of our crew on 
this occasion distinguished himself by making tea bv ho'ding the 
kettle on the Primus stove (I do not know to this day how he 
managed it), and after it was made it was a'most as difficult to get 
it into mugs and drink it. After all hands had a sleep I went 
ashore and got a paper, and found one article headed “Gale in the 
Channel,” which. on reading, I found was the notice of the gale 
we had been in the night before, saving the Channel steamers had 
all had rough passages, etc. An o'd boatman we met while ashore 
amused us by his reply to us. He asked us where we had come 
from; on our telling him, he said. “Well, yez wou'd have plenty 
of weather in the Channel last night, | know.” Petrel, like the 
old Spray, is a full-bodied boat, with cruising sails and spars, and 
last, not least, a very short bowsprit. She is 5 tons by Lloyds 
register, but 7 displacement; and all that night she hard!y took any 
green water. Robert S. Banner. 

Gourock Slip, Gourock, N. B. 


Editor The Field: : . 

Mr. Dixon, in his letter, raises pore concerning the behavior 
of small craft at sea on which I shou!d much like to be enlight- 
ened. 

When we speak of a seaworthy vessel, I think it is as well to 
know exactly what y.< mean. Now, personally,1 shou'd define a tho- 
roughly seaworthy small craft (that is to ony a vessel not exceeding 
10 tons) as a yacht, which possesses the following characteristics, 
each of them being brought to the highest efficiency in the craft 
in question, and neither Colas p'aced before or after another: 1. 
Capacity to lie to in safety throughout the biggest breeze and sea 
wkich can possibly occur during an intended voyage. 2. Capacity 
to claw oe lee shore under adverse circumstances in similar 
weather. 3. The highest possible power of running in safety before 
a heavy wind and sea. I say highest Spe oy because | take it 
there is always a point at which a yacht will be pooped even if 
specially built for running, and that one therefore cannot have 
perfection in running powers. y 

If to these qualities can be added general handiness so much 
the better, but in my opinion the three essentials shou'd not be 
sacrificed in a seagoing small cruiser for any unreasonable amount 
of handiness. Certainty of staying under all conditions is all that 
is required. | do nut wish to lay down the law in these matters, but 
this is how the case stands in my opinion. 

Now, my friend Mr Dixon is dealing with No. 1, and I should 
like the opinion of your readers on Nos. 2 and 3. 1 am _ quite 
convinced that the proper thing for a small cruiser to do, if pos- 
sible, is to run for it. No advantage can be obtained in a small 
cruiser in heaving to if a comfortable harbor can be obtained under 
one’s lee, though one may be caught on a lee shore, as | have been 
when running, is an impossibility. Now what, in your readers’ 
opinions, are the essentials for a safely running boat? Is there 
a point at which the counter-sterned boat will be pooped when the 
sharp stern will run free? If so, then all smal! boacs shoud be 
built with sharp sterns. Now, I can find nothing for or against 
a counter as a’cruising adjunct for sma.) craft in “Yacht and Boat 
Sailing,” unless we take the remark on Clyde sailing boats on 
page , that “it is questionable whether a short, neat cuunter 
could not be made ‘to pay,’ at least in heavy weather,” and this 
probably refers to the boats from a racing more than a cruising 
point of view. Mr. Knight, in his “Sailing,” calls a 
counter an abomination, and the reverse of an ornament, and so 
do many other writers. If this is the case, | am at a loss to under- 
stand why design after design for smail yachts is published, each 
of them adorned with a counter stern, while in the “Yachtsman”™ 
designing competitions what appears to me a most serviceab‘e 
form of sharp stern is termed unconventional. I do not seek to 
criticise, but merely ask for information, though trom my ex- 

ienres on Mr. Dixon’s Corsair 1 have the greatest respect for 
ber lifeboat stern. ‘ ; . 

1 should like also to write on my second point, but my letter is 
already too long. The only question | will ask is this: Why is 
a boat which is cut away fore and aft supposed to point higher 
to windward than a boat with a moderate forefoot? Are the crack 
racing yachts cut away merely to reduce their wetted surface and 
to assist their staying powers, or do they claw to windward bet- 
ter on this account than the yacht with the tolerably long keel. 
Overhang forward in moderation is also most valuable, as [ 
have learnt from my cruising this summer; but how far can it be 
carried out with advantage? _ L. Boughton Chatwin. 

41 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 








A Fast Cruiser. 


THERE is at the present time a strong indication of a 
reaction against the extreme scow and fin types in favor 
of yachts in which accommodation is a dis‘inctive feature. 
The lines here given show a yacht of the fast cruiser 
type. well cut away below in.accordance with sneed 
requirements, but at the same time g'ving very satisfac- 
tory accommodation for cruising. She was designed by 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield. of Boston. and will be built 
at once. Mr. Crownirshield has now in hand several 
designs fer cruisers of varicus sizes. The dimensions 
and further details will appear next week. 


The Forest anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Varuna. 


THE steam yacht Varuna, Eugene Higgins, arrived at 
New York on Nov. 14 from Bordeaux, after a cruise of 
just two weeks less than a year. Sailing from New 
York cn Nov. 27, 1897, she visited the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, and on the breaking out of the war she 
was laid up at Venice, her owner traveling in Europe. 
She was recently fitted out and on Nov. 1 Mr. Higgins 
joined her at Bordeaux, in company with Messrs. Alan 
Arthur, Leslie Cotton, Wood and Dr. Mitchell. The 
following is a summary of the log: 

Left Bordeaux at 7:30 A. M. Tuesday, Nov. 1, and 
took departure from whistle buoy, outside Gironde; 
moderate breeze and fine weather. Distance run from 
Bordeaux down river from departure, sixty-four miles. 

Saturday, Nov. 5, light and variable winds; 3 A. M. ar- 
rived off Funchal Bay, and anchcred 3:10 A. M. Dis- 
tarce run from yesterday noon, 205 miles. 

Total distance from Bordeaux to Madeira, 1,185 miles; 
average speed from departure to Madeira, thirteen miles 
per hour; time of passage, three days, thirteen and a 
half hours; including one hour difference in time, three 
days and fourteen and a half hours. } 

Tctal distance Madeira to Sandy Hook, 2,893 miles. 
Time of passage, eight days and eighteen hours, includ- 
ing three and a half hours’ difference in time. Aver- 
age speed, 13.78 miles per hour. 

Capt. Troyler is still in command of the yacht. 


Gilberts Bar Y. C. 
WAVELAND, Fla., Nov. 8.=-The Gilberts Bar Y. C. 


held their usual monthly regatta on Nov. 5, the wind 
being sourheast and very light. 


First Class, 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
AURORE © ah ccc ccedeveecivn sconenceassuseapaepstd 0 54 20 0 54 20 
PURI so cic ac Sosdacaekatibates cunsdveceisackeval 0 53 14 0 52 28 


Wen by Penguin. C. B. B. Harrison, Sec’y. 


Rifle Zange and Gallery. 


Louisville Revolver Club. 


Lovisvitte, Ky., Nov. 8—Louisville Revolver Club was re- 
organized on Oct. 15, with sixty members. A splendid range has 
been secured at 142 Third avenue, and no expense will be spared 
to fit it up handsomely, and to make it the finest in the country. 
The room is 30 by 125ft.. A new steel target box and bullet 
catcher has been pos in the range and the first official shoot 
took place Oct. 2 There will be three official shooting nights 
each weck—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday—when a] scores 
will be recorded in the various contests. Twenty gas jets will 
give amp.e light around the front of the target, and at each 
distance an arm of five jets, protected by a hood, will be placed. 
ihe cleaning table will allow twenty members at one time, past 
experience having taught that an extra large tab’e is necessary, 
as each member cleans his revolver thoroughly before going home 
for the might. 

The waus will be painted black and adorned with pictures. 
A railing separates the cleaning table from the range proper. 
Revolvers are loaded only when members’ names are read out 
to take position on the firing point, and every caution has been 
taken to avoid accidents. When in position on the firing point 
at any distance the shooter's back is turned to the part of club 
room filed with members, and new beginners are not as nervous 
as when members are standing at their sides offering suggestions. 
This rattles the person considerably, and our new arrangement 
overcomes this. Sportsmen when visiting our city are always 
welcome to visit our club room and range. The following gentie- 
men were elected to office for one year: R. Witherspoon, 
President; Dr. Bb. G. Rees, Vice-President; Eugene B. Dye, Sec- 
retary; Mead Board, Treasurer, and Sim Watkins, Official 
Scorer. Board of Directors: H. S. Gilbert, H. G. Walker, Sim 
Watkins, W. C. Magruder and Geo. C. Benedict. 

Detectives Hickey and Donahue joined at the last meeting, and 
are anxious to become expert shots. Dr. B. G. Rees is at 
Cumberiand River, Shing tor bass. He writes to the angler 
members of the club that he is having fine sport. 

The following are the scores of the first official shoot, standard 
American a l0yds. : 

E. B. Dye 86, Dr. T. J. J. Meder 85, R. T. Chapman 75, H. S. 
Gilbert 68, F. M. Taylor 64, D. C. Hagerman 48, Mead Board 314, 
A. J. Schulten 39, a Young, Jr., 39, J. C. Grinstead 22, 
J. D. Hughes 26, O. W. McCarty 25, H. G. Walker 10. 

Twenty yards, Standard American target: H. S. Gilbert 72, E. 
B. Dye 69, Dr. T. J. J. Meder 65, W. C. Magruder 46, F. M. 
Taylor 46, J. D. Hughes 16, Ed F. Herms 12, J. C. Grinstead 11. 

E. B. Dye, Sec’y. 


Cincianati Rifle Association. 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 13.—The following scores were made in 
regular competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Associa- 
tion, at Four-Mile House, Reading Road. Conditions, 2u0yds., 
off-hand, at the German ring target. Payne was declared king 
with a score of 214 Payne was high for the Uckotter trophy 
with a score of 227. Hasenzahi and Payne began a series of 50- 
shot matches last shoot, the former making 1,034, the, latter 1,057. 
In to-day’s match Payne scored 1,041, Hasenzahi Scores: 





















King target: 
Gindele 23 22 21 22,19 20 21 23 20 19-210 
Payne ... 21 22 22 23 24 19 21 22 19 21—214 
Roberts . 8 23 23 2+ 20 22 24 24 20:2,—208 
Nestler 19 18 21 25 2y 19 22 19 26 z1—204 
GUE ° nu voescedcasctepdcces aan 20 22 16 16 20.17 15 13 12 22—173 
WRIIEEE dane nedecctpinaseaxebisbens 2) 22 14 21 21 22 18 17 12 22—191 
HUME iin ebVicdisds  Sinacvetaidedwten 12 8 19 23 16 22 22 18 12 16—168 
Eo bp ta dev inctantatakiesvedee 7 18 19 19 22 24 1 1 20 21—151 
MEE Sic dvadennstnbaasksaaarcsaene 23 21 21 21 15 19 23 19°11 15—187 
WENGE. Fdtdecccdacctctweetswctean 23 21 18 22 20 17 20 17 15 23—196 
Honor target. Special scores, 
Ga arssicccscdsancdssesvcaccowdanl 19 22—65 8 218 27 
Payne . 21 22 16—59 27 219 219 
Roberts .. --22 19 23—F4 205 202 195 
Nestler ..... -.22 18 21—6t 208 200 
Weimheimer ..ccccccccccccccccevces 15 25 20—60 201° 194 189 
WN ns oS oclnclodéccbesdas adeuen 19 15 16—50 211 
EMRE, bon dnadkuavoctucdbinvgesscnccwtit 12 19 21—62 187 177 168 
POUR cas hanevadecckcsqnes cenunats 17 21—60 163 148 144 
DOD, sek nivescdbwddeuceshetesousus 20 14 20-54 200 195 192 
Sart ccs é cécncsesnkakisss dudee 20 22 15—57 214 206 «199 








Grap-Shooting.. 


If yeu want ycur shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Nov. 16-17.—Sioux_City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. E. | apman. Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Dan R. Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. : 

Nov. 16.—Singac, N. J.—Twenty-five bird hundieap at Bupn’s; 
$15 entrance, birds included. Commences at 12 o’clock. 
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Nov. 21-22.—Ottumw: 
Gun Club; targets. alter Gephart, Sec’y. 

Nov. 22-23.—Bernhart, Pa.—Annual fall tournament at. Spring 
Valley Shooting Park. Targets and live birds. Arthur A, Fink, 


Manager. 
» N. J.—All-day target tournament. C. 


Ia.—Annual tournament of the Ottumwa 


Nov. 23.—Hackensack, 
O. Gardner, Jr., Sec’y. 

Noy. 23-24.—Pueblo, Col.—Tenth. semi-annual State tournament 
of the Colorado State Fish and Game Protective Association; $100 
added each day. C. L. Funk, President. 

Nov. 24.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Bison 
Gun Club; targets) John E. Wilson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 24.—Rutherford, N. J.—Thanksgiving Day Turkey shoot of 
the Boiling Springs Gun Club: W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 

Vov. 24.—Pawling, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Pawl- 
ing. Rod and Gun Club. Geo. S. Williams, Sedy. 

Nov. 24.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Thanksgiving Day shoot 
of the Keystone Shooting League; live birds. 

Nov. 24.—Newark, N. J.—Thanks iving Day shoot of the East 
Side Gun Club; live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Captain. 

Novy. 24.—Pottstown, Pa.—All-day open tournament, under the 
auspices of the Shuler Shooting Club. W. I. Grubb, Captain. 


ck oe 24.—Dansville, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Dansville Gun 
‘lub. 


Dec. 3-4.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament 
Club; live birds and targets. 
Dec. 7-8.—Kewanee, I1l.—Tournament; 
E. E. Baker, Manager. 


Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill._—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 


Dec. 19-23.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; “targets 
first day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. T. 
Sec’y. 


of Milwaukee Gun 


live birds and targets. 


. Hearsey, 


Dec. 27-30.—St. Thomas, Can.—Tournament of St. Thomas Gun 
Club. Jack Parker, Manager. 


1899. 


Jan. 17-19.—Hamilton, Ont.—Annual tournament. and grand 
Canadian handicap of the Hamilton Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed. 
H. Graham, Sec’y. 

April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
Association ; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
sta Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Ceo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; added money. H. A. Brehm, Pres. 

May 15-21.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. W. R. Nold, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, have issued an attractive 
programme of their second Grand Central Handicap tournament, 
to be held Dec. 19-23, at Indianapolis. The tournament is open 
to all, 10-gauge guns and black powder barred. The first day will 
be devoted to targets, and there will be eight 20-bird events, 
each $2.50, money divided into 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 
Known experts will be required to pay $2 each on this ony which 
will be divided among the amateurs shooting through the eight 
events. Second day, sparrows, class shooting, four 20-bird races, 
$6 each, 10 per cent. to be deducted from net purses and divided 
among five high guns shooting through the day’s programme, 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10° per cent. divisions. The second day’s pro- 
gramme will be duplicated on the third day. Fourth day, pigeons. 
Event No. 1, 7 birds, $7 entry; No. 2, 10 pigeons, $10 entry; No. 3, 
10 pigeons, class shooting, $10 entry, three moneys, 40, 35 and 25 
per cent., three misses out, 30yds. rise. Fifth day, Grand Central 
Handicap, $600 guaranteed, all surplus added, 25 pigeons, $25 
entry; ten or more high guns; distance handicap, 26 to 3lyds.; 
three misses out. Programmes can be had from H. T. Hearsey, 
Sec’y, 216 North Pennsylvania street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Elmer E. Shaner has been in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
for a couple of weeks, forming one of a party known as “The 
Rainmakers.” Not that the party use black powder; their nick- 
name came to them from their usual bad luck in the matter of 
rainy weather while on their annual camp hunt. Mr. Shaner 
will next be heard from at the annual meeting of the Interstate 
Association, to be held early in December. It may not be gener- 
ally known that the tournament at Haverhill, Mass., was the 
fiftieth tournament managed by Mr. Shaner for the Association, 
viz., six Grand American Handicaps and forty-four target tourna- 
ments. 

J. S. S. Remsen, president of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has re- 
turned* from his trip to Maine. While the party he was with did 
not get a moose trophy, they had a good time, and could have 
killed any quantity of deer. Moose they report as very scarce; 
that is, bull moose, for they saw nine cow and calf moose during 
their stay in the woods. One of Mr. Remsen’s party killed a cari- 
bou, while another brought home an albino deer with a very 
pretty hide. 


It will be good news to many people to learn that Noel E, 
Money, late secretary of The American E. C. & Schultze Gun 
Powder Company, is in all probability now on his way to visit 
this country, business calling him to make the trip to San 
Francisco. His stay here will be short, as business interests in 
Europe demand his attention the greater part of the year. It will 
be necessary therefore to be thankful for small mercies. 


It is understood that the Carteret Club has issued challenges for 
four-men team races at live birds to the Riverton Gun Club, the 
Ilerron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., and to the Chicago 
(iun Club. In all probability favorable answers will be received 
from at least two of the challenged clubs. The races ought to 
prove very interesting and close, as both Riverton and the Herron 


Hill gun clubs can get together strong teams of four men on a 
side. 


The proposed exhibition of fancy shooting by Rolla Heikes and 
Fred Gilbert on the grounds of the Riverton Gun Club, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been postponed indefinitely. The exhibition 
was to have taken place on the 18th inst., but was found to 
clash with the tournament at Blooming Grove Park, which will 
be a big event in amateur circles. 


U. M. C. Thomas, who, with Mrs. Thomas, has been visiting 
the exhibition at Omaha, and other Western points for the past 
few weeks, has returned to Bridgeport well satisfied with his trip. 
He remarks that you can’t keep good people down, and incidental- 
ly adds that the factory at Bridgeport is working five nights 
each week, 

Lou Harrison, of Minneapolis, Minn., is once more in New 
York. He has come East for his usual winter visit, and made his 
debut for this season at the live-bird shoot of the New Utrecht 
Cun Club, held on Saturday last, Nov. 12, at Woodlawn, L. LI. 


Mr. Harrison is always a welcome guest at any club gathering 
around New York. 


The Keystone Shooting League announces a Thanksgiving Day 
shoot, to be held on the club’s grounds at Holmesburg Junction, 
Ihiladelphia, Pa. The shooting will commence at 10:30 A. M. 
There will be a 25-bird handicap, $10 entry, $150 guaranteed, 
clivided 50, 30. and 20 per cent., birds extra, and numerous sweeps. 

It has been found necessary to postpone the shoot announced 
jor Nov. 23 by the Bergen County Gun Club, of Hackensack, 
N. }., on account of its occurring one day before Thanksgiving 
Day. It will probably be brought off on the 30th inst., or on 
ec. 7, the exact date to be anounced next week. 

The Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League will hold their monthly 
team match and open tournament on the grounds of the Florists’ 
Gun Club, at Wissinoming, on Saturday, Nov. 19. The shoot will 
be under the auspices of the Delaware Gun Club. Fifteen target 
events are on the programme. 

fhe Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club 
at Rutherford, N. J., will be one of.the usually large holiday 
gatherings to be found on the grounds of this popular club. One 
hundred pounds of turkey meat “in the feather” will be distributed 
as prizes to the lucky winners : 

Thos. Donley has secured 5,000 live birds for his tournament, to 
be held at St. Thomas, Ontario, Can., on Dec. 27-30. There will 


also be target events. Added money and guaranteed: purses will 
be announ' later in the programmes. Jack Parker will 
manage this t. 


Gil Hatfield, the ex-New York ‘baseball player, is making rapid 
strides as a trap-shooter. One year ago he couldn’t hit a barn, as 
the saying goes, and liberal handicaps were his lot. During the 
whole of last season he iced assiduously, and made good 
a wurmg. tne summer months of this year he played 
ball, leaving his gyn and the target traps severely alone, only 
te »locsom forth last Saturday at the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot 
with 47 out of 50 in the club handicap, in which he had an 
uuowance of 13 extra target to shoot at! He broke 3 straight 
ef that allowance, and walked away from the score with his hat 
on one side and a chip on his right shoulder! 


Justus von Lengerke hunts just as regularly this season as he 
has done in the past. But “birds are scarce this year,” and Justus’ 
game pockets do not bulge as in former years. irds must indeed 
be scarce when he cannot bring them home. 


Where is Ed Taylor, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company? 
He has not been seen around “sporting goods row” for over a 


week. Report has it that he is taking a well-earned vacation, and 
bagging a few quail on the side. 


John L. Lequin, secretary of the Hazard Powder Company, in 
company with Harry Palmer, et alia, purposes making a trip into 
the country the latter end of this week, quail and grouse being the 
objects sought by the party. 

In the six-men team races between teams of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Harvard, at Cambridge, Mass., last week, the 


former won by a total of 140 against 134, each man shooting at 
30 targets. 


$+ dd. 


The tournament of the Eau Claire Gun Club takes place this 
week, Nov. 15-17, at Eau Claire, Wis. Two days will be devoted 


to targets, and one to live birds. The tournament is open to 
all. 


On Nov. 8 John Rothacker defeated Felix by a score of 82 to 
79, in a race at 100 live birds. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


The Limited Gun Club. 


Inpranapouis, Ind., Nov. 8.—I again ask your indulgence on 
behalf of Mr. — M. Lilly, who is manager of our tourna- 
ment, and this date is final. ur Grand Central American tourna- 
ment will take place Dec. 19 to 23. Please cancel the previous 
dates asked for, and announce these dates in your fixtures. Our 
programme will be out the latter part Of this week, and I will 
mail you the first copy 


Inclosed you will find score of our shoot, held Nov. 2 and 3, at 
targets: 








First Day. 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
DE. aicivcooeensetayeebessegashed 12 18 12 16 12 16 13 19 14 17 13 18 
EME tip 0sp'twanecee cae 13 16 13 15 111311111017 8 16 
EME Gi ctetabecusher 17 12 19 13 17 11 18 12 14 12 1417 
ED. cinvveaxtbenaute --- 14 18 10 18 13 19 10 16 13 13 12 17 
SEEN véuns veuboee« --» 13 18 12 19 13 18 14 17 12 19 12 17 
LS ee -.. 13 19 12 16 13 16 15 11 14 16 13 20 
Cooper -12144.. .. 114181017 .... 
Anson ...... BBS Gis, 42155 > sc foe ov BP ee us 
Apperson . -. 20 15 18 15 17 1417 13 17 11 14 
Dietrick . -+ +» 18 11 15 13 16 12 16 10 17 17 12 
GEE kin vSveccvocnsneghvestin caSee beset ab sa Se 35 16 'FD ., 00 00: se 

Second Day. 

Events: 1234567 8 910 

Targets 15 20 15 20 15 20 50 20 15 20 
Britton 12 20 12 20 13 19 48 17 10 19 
SEE - ta cnesvtronyenseeesesecnbobousbdebn 14 18 12 17 11 17 44 15 15 18 
i  cbsbbkbasneteaeh ehien sits calbine 14 18 13 16 13 14 43 18 15 17 
TE: semuasdbunoeinbnns ne 13 17 12 19 16 12 42 16 14 18 
Vorhis 13 16 10 17 12 18 42 13 13 16 
lripp 13 17 12 16 12 14 42 15 14 17 
Lockie -- 1315 14 1612 13 48... .. .. 
Deitrick ° --- 1419 10 15 10 16 45.17.. .. 
Cooper ° oe - »» 13:13 46 18 14 15 
Anson 5 bs ped Me Shee ke 
DDE -pandbe bucacena suensadens inetd OinGen: usuks ducks anten 34. 
Griffith 7. 
Schwartz sok aa <9. be eb bebe 
DON ses ensegneceseteey> haabansbPhe dn (daues toh deck vas bes on is. 

* Grand Hotel cup; won by Dr. O. F. Britton. Dr. Britton 
also won the highest 


‘ average for the both days, as follows: 
Dr. Britton broke 370, T. H. Parry 364, Geo. C. Beck 362. 

lhe attendance was light, the weather fine, and we had a pleas- 
ant time. 


Site de __ _N. T. Hearsey, Sec’y. 


Soo Gun Club. 


Sroux City, Ia., Nov. 10.—The Soo Gun Club had for a 
visitor to its shoot to-day Philip Sousa, the great composer and 
bandmaster. Mr. Sousa can handle a gun almost as well as a 
baton, and his scores compared favorably with the best of 
those made to-day. Seven events were shot, one of which was at 
live birds, five at single targets, and ‘one at pairs. The scores: 







No. 1, 15 singles. No. 2, 15 singles. 
SNE sictis sca veto se ba aaniee 111101101101000— 9 110110110111110-—11 
PPURCRT os cesscccscccvecdons 111111111110011—13 111111111111111—15 
SOQ veces cecieovsccaces 111111111100111—13 110010111011000— 8 
SE atdalsnsess seanped -» -101110101111111—12 111111114011111—14 
Myers . »-011100111101111—11 001111111100001— 9 
COREE Loeb) sbkveestcccscoael 101111011101111—12 111011110010111—11 

No. 3, 12 live birds: 

Hoberg .......... 010*0 w —1 Myers ,.......5.. 11120 w ~4 
PE archenest< 00 1*2122220222—10 Otten + + oie oie «™1*111102212— 9 


No. 4, 20 singles; 








SEND «Se Seve sobs cunt uch ese als Betevee tal 00111000101111011100—11 - 
Duncan --11110111911111111116—48 
OER” os can sncnnnchtvdudennapestiteniaak Jeerp sh 10101111110101111111—16 
SOE” eweesc ebessiees Saeed o Ste LielseeouWk, 11111011111111110111—18 * 
MOD cision co Sha ohn sbucc peeves tiebndtanh tbc 10100111111101101110—14 
GRIN ou hic vi ebdee  Tunsbtisdledstieeer cee 11111111111911111101—19 
No. 5, 15 singles. No. 6, 15 singles. 

NE on sn cciniy Sees Sree 141101111110111—18 171111011111101—13 
Duncan anpepegsssctcentene alate onsen cam 111114111011111—14 
OE Se'snbghs oscoen name scie 111111011111101—13 111111101011111—13 
MOE Scctiwebentbiviueek cue 011101010111011—10 Siw... ee 

OO Se 110111110001100—19 wile 

RIGOR sce vescene eoAUTIOUNNNNI01N1—18 knee eee 

SUE oscu cocsvedaenttiociser Ar ehnieks 010111111111101—12 
FN ad wcvaveckaeeuteecsecns hcbeteicdincsss 110111010111101—11 

No. 7, 15 pairs: 

SOURED. 0 duck ascpeseoe sie 11 11 11 11 11:10 11 11 10 11.10 11 ft 11: 11—27 
DURUR 5b aknn Velnaheaeeea 11 11 10 10 11 10 11 11 10 11 11 11:11:11 11—26 
LITD ” 0 usb cvsskssec 10 11 10 11 00 10 10 01 10 11 11 11:11 19 13—22 
MENG: avasiadésditncnnt O1 11 11 10 10 10 11 11 10 11 01 11 10 11 11-28 


Shooting at Watson’s Park. 

Cutcaco, Ill., Nov. 8.—After the Palmer-Hicks match had been 
shot, Wiley and Comley shot a race at 35 birds, in which Comley 
came off the victor by 2 birds. There was also some practice 
shooting. Scores: 


Match, 35 birds per man: 
Comley 






OMIEY ......eeeeeeeenecsceeeees 11212211110902111111120111211102111—30 
WT cas <3 nck thinaites ken 11211102011111021121212011012292011—28 
Practice: 

i.» eases cnnnbsbs opeicdtdad soya 2020202122011011020120000100 —15 
UID 3 55 cd aeahhe su vcuhal bee bpeabatnall 021021221022110222122020201 —20 
EOMNEE no dnevasbespsdpsdoackeavsthseNe 21201221122111111111120 —21 
INE on wcvats vvicotacsadegndvecpeuckbed 200201 100020021010000222211100—15 
SD esata odene ouebpsGeps ewces ane areal 0110122122222 , —l 
Amberg ..... --7 
Farrington : —§ 

Nov. 11.—Eight men indulged in practice shooting to-day: 
aay. vivid. cue. 5.382 12011122821 #110120 120121211121111 d f —28 
Von. Lengerke ...... 202%22222222221 01222 —17 
PRESS. « 220222222*22222°0102 —b 
TOMES © oc. capineaee 0112112110210110121110002 — 30 
WRG hdc edeccvsch sonal 11112011012221201122111112122121210012000222—37 
Na 11211222210111210122201101110111011 <2 halal 
BORE  oo50000ksunne 001101011 a, 
Weer. Sé.0ss ce bun = 8 

Nov. 12.—Practice: 

Hollester ...........44 11121221220012122212 —21 
po as SOd> soapasinnaa Maser aeen Tita ee eae tees at3n11 301 —eA 
Comey ....... beotee vd 11210—39° 
Wiley .....5.000+++55-ONO1Z222211 02121111 —m 
eA 2 : RAvVELaias. 


The Intercollegiate Championship. 

Monmoutn Junction, N. jz Noy. 12.—The annual contest for 
the intercollegiate championship at targets was decided to-day on 
the grounds at this place. Yale proved the winners, but by the 
narrowest of margiris, as both Harvard and Pennsylvania, who tied 
for’ second honors, were only one break behind the winners. 
The ue were: Yale 108, Harvard and Pennsylvania 107, Prince- 
ton 

The winners took away a handsome silver trophy, emblematic 
of the intercollegiate championship, and also five smaller trophies, 
one for each member of the winn team. Bancroft, of Harvard, 
won the prize for highest individ score in the match, his total 
of 27 out of 30 going a long way toward placing his team in second 
place. Yale’s win was the result of oa team work, each member 
making a good average, while in the case of both Harvard and 


University of Pennsylvania there were weak spots in the teams. 
The scores were: 










Yale. 
ES GI POA TE 101111111011010101011111111111—24 
SO  cvasossncceenehoeraeie 101110111101111010111111110010—22 
SER. cones nce nue hes - - -010110100111101110111101111011—21 
Schley ... -101111110101000111011 11110101121 
BED oxen bpunddn op cgueeds - 001001111111010011010111111110—20—108 
Harvard. 
REOEER 5, a cchsctcnnatwedectinie te 111110141111110111111101111111—27 
NN 0s <dacagsndesciaeeouneeoe 111111101111001111110111111101—25 
DER. ‘pannesedhoetneesateeteneenl 110011011110111101101101011111—22 
CERRODEL ..00 2 ccctoccconisiescesses 101110010011101101110011111111—21 
PIED conc cn kasnnoqes opdonent 001110110000001001001110000110—12—107 
Pennsylvania. 
DUNE «5b cbekiecpesbichbevssevecvees 120111111101111111100111111111—26 
Singer . -120111111111101110111100110111—24 
Steel 1110111001001 11111111100110101—21 
Parish .110110000010001101110111111111—19 
PRG wicekded ccxdscvecetet susen 110110010101010011011010011110—17—107 
Princeton. 
OEE bods oabecuessd sods covantt 110011111101100111111101111111—24 
NF SE 111111110001111110111011101010—22 
YOURE cvccccccccccccccccdsccccce 101101100111011111110011101111—22 
TM cic sccccscedoscvesccecas 00111001010110011 1000111100000—14 
ES” nckodctsveshsessedecbhocdasn 011000110011110000000110011001—13— 95 


Each man shot at 30 singles, or 150 per team. Thus, Yale's 
average was 72 per cent., while Harvard and Pennsylvania were 
close up with .713. . 

Harvard was the winner of the championship last year, with 
Yale second, Pennsylvania third, and Tincaee fourth, as in 
this year’s contest. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The fourth series of shoots for the R. 
H. Hebard trophy was the feature of the Audubon Gun Club 
shoot of to-day, and was won by Geo. P. McArthur, who scored 
27 out of 30 shot at, with 3 birds added, making him a total of 
30. No. 3 event was the club badge shoot. E..C. Burkhardt won 
Class A badge, Jacobs won Class B, and U, FE. Storey won 


Class C. No. 4 was for the Hebard trophy: 
Events: 12346 Events: 123 46 
Targets: 15 15 5p Targets: 15 15 5p 
C Burkhardt...... 12 10 18 27 6 Fanning ........ 13 1419 27 4 
Hebard ......... 12 91423 2 Talsma ........... a oe ee ee 
E Burkhardt ...... Be Bee OS ND cn ccdcocccess mS.3 8 .. 
G McArthur ..... SB O8 ee ae. G6 WOMNG  cedoveocevcccse. 05 15 22... 
MEE sdateness cu CO eee BERNIE Aiesseccnse Ss 4s (EA 
COI ciccd shane See OP ae Oi MEE. Sbbsccdevetss- 4s 25 19 2 .. 
FOOEDS “cscvcsccvecs De Be se.” SPREE, codunacccone sai oe 18 24... 
A Heinold ........ 30 017 BB. 6 McCarméy ....0002 00) 50 oe 15... 


Nov. 12.—The following scores were made at the regular club 
shoot of the ‘Audubon Gun Club. Event No. 3 was the badge 


shoot. E. C. Burkhardt won in Class A, Reid in Class B, and 
Kerew in Class C, the latter after tieing with Barnes: 

Events: 123 45 Events: 12345 

Targets: 15 15 25 2025 Targets: 15 15 25 20 25 
C Burkhardt ..... MC) S02 rrr 12 26 15 14 
DEL tn Wham tings cube 10 1019 18 16 O’Brien ........... «. ll .. 16.. 
E Burkhardt ...... 9 924159 Forrester ........6 « 14 22 15 19 
PORRERE : o5tiv55 000 15 13 23 OS ee 12 22 16 21 
oS eee 5 815 916 McArthur ........ .. 915.. 
awn etenull 12... 2018 EOE: wicawengudevese‘ag 3.. 
BODUTUL: wacseeCosad ll 11 16 TD IBD cidesivaspes 06 Kc 19 
TURD «wv ves'pnsdeeg 10 616 7 TNE “cde vdnceicent ch as a ee sa 
RD Retina ndakdeGs ts 412 9 E. C. Burxnarpt, Sec’y. 





Trap around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Nov. 10.—A private shooting match at live birds 
was held on the new Spring Valley shooting grounds, near this 
city to-day between Robert Welsh, of Philadelphia, and Midget, 
a well-known shot of this city. Each man shot at 100 live birds, 
30yds. rise. The birds were all fine flyers, and went off like 
streaks when liberated from the traps. ‘The new underground 
traps of Mr, Seidel’s invention oneied finely. Mr. Seidel has 
spent $1,500 this season to make these grounds one of the finest 
in the country, and has succeeded. Mr. Welsh killed 95, while 


Midget shot rather poorly, scoring only 88 killed, with 5 dead 
out of bounds. 

Norristown, Pa., Nov. 12.—The monthly medal shoot of the 
Penn Gun Club, of this place, was held to-day. 


Mr. J. R. Yost 
was the ‘successful contestant. A sweep at targets followed. 
Scores; -Cassel 23, Kriebel 21, Jenkins Franklin Yost 


20, Keéherer 16, Ritter 15, Gleason 16, Penn 16, Derr 15. 

Mohrsville, Pa., Nov. 11.—A preliminary meeting was held at 
the Central Hotel, this place, to organize a gun club, and already 
thirty-five names are on the list of membership. Temporary 
officers were chosen, and a committee appointed to purchase 
three. traps ‘and 1,000 targets. It was also decided to hold the 
first shoot on Nov. 24, on the new grounds, which a friend has 
kindly donated to the club free of charge. 

Pottstown, Pa.—At a recent meeting of the Shuler Shooting 
Club, of this place, it was decided to hold an all-day target 
tournament on Nov. 24. If the weather should prove unfavorable 
the shoot will be held on the 30th, on the club’s grounds at 
West End. This tournament is open to all, no shooters barred. 
As there is a shoot at Spring Valley Shooting Grounds, near 
Reading,.on the 22d and , this tournament of the Shuler 
Club should attract quite a number to Pottstown on Thanks- 
giving Day. As yet the manager of the Shuler tournament has 
not been selected. It is very probable that manager Arthur A. 
Fink, of Reading, will be selected by the committee, as his 
name has been mentioned for the position. The Shuler Club 
has fine grounds, with an excellent background for target shoot- 
ing, and all shooters who happen to get to Pottstown will receive 
a hearty welcome and a good time. Duster. 
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East Side, of Newark. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., will hold another 
live-bird handicap, similar to the most successful one shot on 
Election day, on Thursday, Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day, at their 

ounds, run by Smith Bros., at Foundry street and Plank 

oad, Newark. This will be the fifth handicap held by the club 
this year, and each one has been a success. Regarding the quality 
of the birds, suffice it to say that but 76 per cent. were killed at 
the contest on Election day, and no straight scores were made 
by any one of the entries on that day. The grounds are as fast 
as any in the State of New Jersey, and the birds, as supplied by 
the Messrs. Smith Bros., are as good as can be obtained any- 
where. The handicap will be, as heretofore, a yard added to 
winners of first money, and one-half yard added to winners of 
second money in previous handicaps; newcomers to be handi- 
cap by officers of the club. These handicaps favor the novice 
in live-bird shooting, as the entrance is small, and as the purses 
are divided by the Rose system in pai of 6, 3, and 1 if 
less than ten entries, and 6, 3, 2 and 1 for ten entries or over, the 
expert shooting anywhere near the rear handicap has no cause 
to complain. At the before-mentioned class handicap the 14s 
divided first money, or $15 each; second mone 


y was $7.50; third 
$5, and fourth each. The entrance will be $5 each, 15 birds, 
price of birds extra at 25 cents each, as in the previous handi- 
cap. Shooting s at 10 o’clock A. M., and the main or 
handicap event -wi as sooon as ten entries or over are 
obtain 


for it approximately at 1 o’clock P. M., those 
round. 


later may enter up to the 10th 


The days are ceg-in 8 
short, remember, and it behooves the lover of live-bird 
snatches ot spetpetskeb ap the Gine'al the Sai onal” 
mat or es main event. : 
there at 10 o'clock, if possible. iy . 


Lous H. Scworremerer, Capt. 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—XIIL. 

Tue committee of the Egyptian Gun Club had reported to the 
club proper, at a meeting held the previous day, called specially 
for the purpose of hearing the report, that it was making progress, 
recommended about a hundred matters for the club’s considera- 
tion, and asked for more time to perfect sundry matters of un- 
finished business. It covered many pages of closely written fools- 
cap, and was chiefly devoted to a recountal of their many and 
arduous labors, their devotion and loyalty to the club’s interests, 
and the thousand obstacles they were encountering at every attempt 
in arranging tournament matters. About three lines sufficed to 
recount what work the commiftee had definitely accomplished. 
Indeed, the members of the committee fell into the ways of expert 
committeemen with a deft ability which indicated an innate 
fitness for the work. 

The club was fortunate in having members so enthusiastic and 
ardent in promoting its work; men whose esprit du corps was 
so great that they would let. personal interests rest in abeyance 
while those of the club were engaging their best effort. 


The Storks. 


Several of the committee had ensconced themselves in the shade of 
the lodge, and assuaged their thirsts with several gulpings from the 
cider bucket while waiting the arrival of Moke and Ephraim, 
one or the other of whom were needed to make a quorum. At 
length Moke arrived, looking much disturbed. He walked straight 
to the bucket and took a generous drink, which as to size would 
not have been a discredit to a large, thirsty farm mule. 

“You are very late, Moke,” said the Cadi, in pleasant rebuke, 
“and have kept the meeting waiting a long time on you and 
Ephraim. We needed you to make a quorum. Punctuality is the 
very soul of business, my good friend. You may have a right 
to squander your own time, but you have no right to squander 
your neighbor’s. But where’s Ephraim?” 

“He’s not coming to-day, nor for several days, Cadi. 
have happened,” Moke replied in tones of sorrow. 

“Something serious has happened, I’m sure,” commented the 
Cadi, and his manner betrayed great concern over the absence 
of his friend and co-worker. “It cannot be that he has wearied 
of club work? No, for there is plenty of cider on hand, and 
therefore—but what is the matter, good Moke? Speak out, man.” 

“The storks have come,” replied Moke sententiously. 

“Oh,” grunted the Cadi. 

“Oh,” echoed Le Loup. 

“What! again?” queried Coxey, in indignant tones. 

“And when club matters are so much in need of attention, too,” 
added Moke. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Cadi, in mild. but firm tones, “the 
matters concerning the storks are not to be classified as ex- 
clamatory or interrogatory. They are not ‘what-agains,’ nor are 
they to be considered as preceding club matters in interest or 

importance. Each event of that kind is a distinct beneficent 
happening. It is not to be considered as referring: to the past, 
present or future events of a like kind. It is indeed a happy, 
happy day for our good friend Ephraim, and we will set aside a 
few minutes in which we all may rejoice at his good fortune. I 
will refill the cider bucket, and we will toast him many happy 
returns. Ah! happy, happy day! Good Ephraim! Fortunate 
Ephraim!”’ and the Cadi bustled away for the cider, warbling 
in a badly damaged voice: 


Things 


*“*She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonny wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife of mine.’ 


“Beneficent happenings, indeed,’”’ commented Le Loup, as he 
tilted his nose scornfully in the air. ‘When a fellow has to be 
cook and dishwasher himself for several weeks, it’s bad enough; 
add to that the duties of a nurse, and it’s: much worse. The 
Cadi doesn’t know as much about these matters as he might, for 
Hopie Jane never misses more than half an hour of time, and 
keeps on. working just the same, storks or no storks. But 
here is the Cadi returning, and we must fall in with his humor, 
boys, or there’ll be a cut in the cider allowance.” 

“Here is to the health of the young trap-shooter,” exclaimed 
the Cadi, as he held the bucket aloft. 

“For a better understanding, I hasten to remark that it isn’t 
a trap-shooter,” interposed Moke. 

“Oh,” said the Cadi, “that’s different. 

“Quite different,” assented Coxey. 

“Much different,” added Moke. 

“We're glad anyhow,” said the Cadi. “Here’s to the young 
queen of some future trap-shooter’s happy household.” 

“It’s two queens,”’ said Moke. 

“Drat it!” said the Cadi. ‘“Here’s to all young queens in num- 
bér from one to a dozen, and may Ephraim have many happy re- 
turns.” 

* Each member drank with much fervor, as would have been the 
case whether they were drinking to a toast or to nothing, such 
‘was the excellent and durable quality of their thirsts. 


Demosthenes Brown. ie 


“We will now proceed with the business of the meeting, my 
friends. The club is somewhat impatient over our slow prog- 
ress, and they hint that we are not working with due diligence. 
Come to order, gentlemen,” and the Cadi rapped his pipe <n 
a log as a sign that he had on the robes of office. 

“I move you, Cadi, that we appoint one of our members a sub- 


committee of one to solicit local advertisements,” said Le 
Loup. 

“I second the motion, and nominate Mr. Le Loup,” said 
Montague. 


“Gentlemen, I have so many business matters to look after that 

I haven’t the time to spare, even if I had the necessary ability. 
Our worthy secretary, Moke, is a man of great popularity, and 
has had great success in securing local advertising. I take great 
pleasure in giving this deserved testimony; and I nominate the 
good, sweet Moke in my place. 
_ “T thank Le Loup,” exclaimed Moke, as he rose hastily, “for 
his high praise, and I would blush with pleasure if I were only 
able to blush at all; but I have so many business cares to 
engage my time and attention that, anxious as I am to serve the 
club, I am unable to do so in this matter. I take pleasure in 
nominating Mr. Coxey as a substitute for my own.” 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” said Coxey, “when theré’s any real hard 
work to do, I allow as how I’m just as busy as anybody else. 
I’m too busy to work for nothing, same as the rest of you. You 
iri a nice way that sorry you can’t do this work 
ninety-nine good excuses, 
to yourselvess would 


a-goin’ to do it neither. I’m awful sorry I can’t. I’m just as 
sorry as you all are. I nominates the Cadi,” and Coxey sat down 
grinning. 
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“T think,” said the Cadi, “that the better way is to make a con- 
tract with Demosthenes Brown, advertising solicitor, and give - 
him 25 per cent. commission on all advertising secured, same as 
we did last year. The secretary will give him a letter to every 
man in town who is more or less dependent on our patronage 


and influence, asking him to do his best for us. In that way the 
advertisers will be paying us for advertising, and paying our 
agent at the same time. In this way you will be promoting good 
sport in the usual good club manner, where the financial part 
includes manufacturers, manufacturers’ agents, local tradesmen, 
etc., as a source of revenue.” 

“That's the right thing,” said Moke. “We are sure of the hotel 
proprietors, for if they do not advertise we will influence the 
visiting sportsmen to go elsewhere. The same with the soda 
water men, and the other concocters of bromo seltzer and other 
pleasant summer morning drinks.” 

“The motion is carried,”’ ruled the Cadi. 

“What motion?” queried Le Loup. 

“Pay attention to the business of the meeting and you will 
know what the motions are,” retorted the Cadi. 


Targets. 

“What targets will we use?” queried Montague. 

“T have fully attended to that part,” said Moke, somewhat 
curtly. 

“I'd like to know the name of the target all the same, Moke,” 
said Montague. 

“Tell us about it, Moke. There is nothing to conceal.’ What 
target will we use?”’ queried the Cadi. 

“TI don’t know,” Moke retorted peevishly. 

“He has attended fully to that part, and he don’t know anything 
about it! Very strange,’”’ commented Montague. 

“If you must know, gentlemen, I have written to three different 
target manufacturers, telling them plainly that we expect them to 
furnish targets free for use in our tournament. I have shown 
them that the advértising which their goods will thereby receive 
will more than repay them for the outlay. Out of the three I 
expect one at least will comply with our demand. We will 
assure the shooters that the target we use is the best in the land. 
That is the way to have the simon-pure, sporty competition.” 

“Suppose they all refuse?’ ventured Coxey. 

“They will not all refuse,” replied Moke, calmly. “If one 
of the manufacturers does not give us the targets outright, some 
one of the others will offer us them at a very reduced rate; for 
the sandbag and the boycott are bugaboos which are very 
potent. If they do not give us the targets or make us a rate 
at cost, we would buy the targets, but the bugaboos never fail.” 

“IT am glad to note that tournaments are on such a sterling 
base of good sport,” said Le Loup. “We sandbag the manu- 
facturers for merchandise and for advertising in our programme; 
we assess their agents for the privilege of shooting; we sandbag 
the local tradesmen for their contributions, and we sandbag for 
free targets.” , 

“It is all very unlike Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee,” said 
the Cadi, with an abstract air. “The Heathen Chinee was pe- 
culiar for tricks that are vain. All tricks are not vain. The Chinee 
has much to lear.” 


In re Handicap. 


“Do you intend to take any action concerning a handicap, or 
will you run the tournament in the same old manner; that is to 
say, all shoot together on precisely the same terms, regardless 
of relative ability?’’ queried the Cadi. 

“I am in favor of running in the old manner,” promptly re- 
sponded Le Loup. “If we experiment with handicaps and other 
novelties of any kind, we may make some mistakes. At all 
events, we are sure to offend the most skillful shooters, for to 
them a handicap signifies impairment of their revenue. It is much 
better for them to have a small tournament with no handicaps 
than a big one with handicaps. One is a revenue to a certainty; 
the other is as it may happen. The business features must be 
considered before those of sport.” 

“I think we might try some kind of a handicap which didn’t 
*make much change; for instance, place the professional amateurs— 
that is, the novices—at l4yds., the semi-experts at l6yds., and the 
experts at 18yds. What do you think of that, Cadi?” Moke 
queried. . 

“T don’t think that makes much difference,” the Cadi replied. 
“The average expert, after firing a few shots to get the range, will 
smash targets at 18yds. about as well as he will at 16. The differ- 
ence is not sufficient to add to the difficulties of his shooting to 
any appreciable extent, hence it practically amounts to nothing as 
a handicap. On the other hand, the novice, who cannot break 
targets at l6yds., cannot break them at 14. The mere change of 
a yard or two in distance in no wise compensates for the latter’s 
lack of skill. There will be very little difference in the scores 
of a number of men, all standing at l6yds., when compared with 
scores made when they are divided up, some men standing at 
l4yds., some at 16 and others at 18yds. On the other hand, all 
the men who are classed as experts at the l6yd. mark cannot be 
put back to the same distance, since some are slower shots than 
others, and the slower ones would not need to be set back far 
before the gun is handicapped instead of the man. 

“If you give each one of the weaker shooters a certain number 
of extra targets to shoot at, you then give no handicap at all. 
You merely give the shooter an opportunity to obtain a handicap, 
but then the handicap is contingent on his ability to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Thus, two shooters whose shooting 
averaged alike might. have five extra targets to shoot at in a cer- 
tain event. One might break the five; the other might miss the 
five; thus one had a handicap of five and the other, as it turned 
out, had no handicap at all. The handicap should be an arbitrary 
fixed quantity. If five is to be given, let five misses count as 
five breaks. Give a handicap in reality. The weight a horse 
carries, the yards a. sprinter has over his fellow competitors, etc., 
are all fixed arbitrarily, and count from the very beginning. There 
is a great deal of fallacy in the managements of handicaps as 
applied to target shooting. For instance, if a man is classed as 
being 80 per cent. in skill, the handicapper is likely to give him 
20 extra targets to shoot at in a, let us say, 100-target race. At 
the first glance that appears fair. But the 80 per cent. man will 
get but 80 per cent. of the next 20; that is to say, he will break 
15, for he is only an 80 per cent. man in either instance. At best 
then he can get but 9% out of 100. Class your men according to 
their known ability as shown in several weeks of shooting, 
and give them a fixed number of misses as breaks. If 
you give him an extra number to shoot at you give him an oppor- 
tunity, but you do not give him a handicap. You are merely 
dangling the prizes a little closer, but still dangling them out of 
reach, 

“As a general proposition, you will find that the experts are 
loth to give a handicap of this kind, though cheerfully willing, if 
need be, to give the other handicaps, such as an extra target or 
“two to shoot at, or an extra yard or two in distance, We are al- 
ways pleased to put bait on our hooks.” 
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“Let us put off the handicap matter till some other time,” said 
Moke.. “If we adopt a handicap now, the semi-experts and ex- 
perts might not come, and the novices would be sure to quit after 
a short time, regardless of who won. Let us stick to the faith of 
our daddies, and if we can’t eat corn we can eat hay.” 

“It has taken a long time to prove that the carth is not flat,” 
said the Cadi, sadly. “It isn’t fully proved yet to the satisfaction 
of all people, arid even if it was it would not add a mite to their 
wisdom or happiness. Let us consider money matters, and then 
our opinions will concur,” and the Cadi scratched his head 
thoughtfully, after the manner of the aboriginal ancestor. 


Droppers Barred. 

“I move you, Cadi, that dropping for place not be tolerated,” 
said Coxey. 

“That is well thought of, Coxey. We came near forgetting that. 
It has a good, round, sonorous sound, significant of a rectitude 
which would withstand a cyclone of assault from all the -wicked 
shooters in the world. A tournament which is evolved by us 
with so much business probity should not be marred by any 
sharp practices of the shooters. I don’t know why dropping for 
place is wrong, but I do know that it is wrong to use the sand- 
bag and the boycott,” said the Cadi. 

“It doesn’t matter in the least,” said Le Loup, “whether we 
adopt it or not, so far as dropping for place is concerned. Men 
will drop if they wish to, and we will not know fhe difference. But 
it has a pretty sound, and gives a good flavoring to everything 
else, so I think we should adopt it. It denotes that we are not 
as other men are.” 

“Motion carried,” said the Cadi. “We will now call on our good 
friend Ephraim as a committee of the whole, and condole with 
him. He thinks that: 

“*The booby father craves a booby son, 
And by heaven’s blessing thinks himself undone.” 


but we'll try to make him think different.” 
Bexsarp WaAtTERs. 





Tournament at Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Sinkinc Sprinc, Pa., Nov. 2.—The annual fall target tournament 
of the Independent Gun Club, of Sinking Spring, Pa., was held 
to-day on the club’s shooting grounds, at J. W. Hainly’s Hotel, 
«t this place, The weather was just the kind wanted for target 
shooting, a light wind blowing over the traps, which carried the 
targets swiftly. The tournament was a grand success, and netted 
the club a handsome profit. The management was attended to 
by Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, Pa., who deserves credit for the 
fine manner in which all the events were run off. 

The principal event of the day was the individual championship 
of Berks and adjoining counties for a handsome silver trophy 
valued at $25, and donated by the Independent Gun Club. A 
lb. can of Gold Dust powder was also given for second and third 

rizes, donated by the U. S. Smokeless Powder Company, of 
atavia, New York. The winner of the trophy turned out to be 
Mr. Francis Yost, of the South End Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., 
who, after shooting a tie with J. W. Hainly, of Sinking Spring, 
each breaking 40 out of 50, shot at 25 in a shoot-off, Yost hitting 
18 to Hainly’s 17, and thus won the handsome trophy. Mr. Yost, 
although high in the seventies in years, can give the trap-shooters 
of this community a lesson both in trap and field shooting. At 
present Mr. Yost holds the office of captain of the South End Gun 
Club, of Reading, and besides this trophy holds several other 
individual prizes, which he has won at the trap. Among the 

Berks county shooters he is better known as Pop Yost. 

Among the shooters present were Fred Coleman, of Hegins, 
Pa.; W. J. Irwin, of Pottstown; jock Greener, Francis Yost and 
Mart. Eshelman, of the South End Gun Club, of Reading; L. 
Wertz, of Limekiln P. O.; also Hainly, Spatz, Huntsicker, Young 
et and Ruth, of the Independent Gun Club, of Sinking 

pring. 

The scores were as follows: 





123 45 6 7 8 9101112 13 141516 

Targets 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 

DUR e neatheesacecrdsee 669999998 8 612 8 6 6 4 
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The scores of the individual championship follow: 

Event 10, individual championship of Berks and adjoining 
counties, 50 targets, $1.50 entrance, first prize, a handsome silver 
trophy, valued at $25; second prize, a llb. can of Gold Dust 

wder; third prize, a lb. can of Gold Dust powder: 
Yack, of Reading, 32; Greener, of Reading, 36; Coleman, of 

egins, 33; Yost, of Reading, 40; Irwin, of Pottstown, 37; Hainly, 
of Sinking Spring, 40; Wertz, of Limekiln, 38; Young, of Sinking 
Spring, ; Spatz, of Sinking Spring, 31; Eshelman, of Reading, 


Shoot-off, to decide first between Yost and Hainly at 25 targets 
each: Yost 18, age 17. 

The Independent Gun Club after the tournament held a 
business meeting, and decided to engage manager Arthur A. Fink 
to manage another shoot, to be held at the same place, under 
the auspices of the Independent Gun Club, some time in Decem- 
ber, the date to be selected later on. Duster. 





A Grab Bag Shoot. 


_ New York, Nov. 5.+Editor ‘Forest and Stream: Paul North 
dropped into my office yesterday afternoon to say “gocd-by” 
prior to his starting on a two months’ trip to England and the 
continent of Europe. While discussing our views as to the 
coming Grand American Headiesp—which, by the wey, are 
precisely similar—Mr. North told me of.a new scheme for a 
sociable shoot. It had been introduced into Cleveland by Mr. 
Alexander Forrester, of the Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘The scheme“is such a good one, particularly for a holiday shoot, 
that I think it worth while making it public. Here it is: 

An event is arranged at 50 targets, entrance $1 (price of targets), 
with an additional condition that each entrant must bring a prize 
with him, the value of the said prize not to be more than $1. 
As each man makes his entrance good for the 50-target event, he 
hands to the cashier or committee his prize, carefully done up in 
paper and tagged with the donor’s name in full. When the 
arenes are made, the prizes are numbered by the committee 
or cashier. 

After the event has been shot out, numbers corresponding to 
those on the prizes are put into a hat, the high man having 
the first draw out of the hat; the second highest, the second 
draw; and so on, Low man takes the number left in the hat. 
Everybody gets a prize. 

Then the fun begins. The prizes are allotted according to the 
numbers drawn by the contestants, and sometimes a man gets 
his own prize. He naturally gets roasted with something like the 
following: Serves you right for bringing such a measly old 


Of course there’s no m to be made in the shoot for the 
fun, they’ll get it, and their full 





money’s " Epwarp Danks. 
Lincoln Interstate in 1899. 

Lixcotm, Neb., Nov. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: i 
1s, 2 and’21, Tait, we eid out first tournament, adding $28 ta 
the purses. shooters in this trans-Mississippi valley seemed 
to appreciate our effort to the extent that we immedi decided 
to make our tournament an annual ir, and ae tet time 
Weel therlre ast owt sen Fonte a 
fixtures our claim for April 18, 19 and 20. _ * 


Tancorn Guy Crus, 
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Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Nov. 12.—The Brooklyn Gun Club’s regular monthly: shoot was 
held this afternoon, in glorious fall weather, just the conditions 
for good scores. There were fourteen shooters on the grounds, 
and tt required some hustling to get through a programme calling 
for 115 targets before the short afternoon shut down on the 
sport. : 

Among those present were: U. M. C. Hallowell, lately returned 
from Omaha, Belle Meade, Cincinnati, etc.; C. C. Beveridge (The 


Dominie), also' a new arrival from the wilds of Pennsylvania; 
Edward Banks, C. W. Billings, Platt Adams, W.°M. Harding, 
Cc. W. Dudle}, J. S. S. Remsen, (iil Hatfield, etc. In the élu 


handicap event Gil Hatfield, with 1% handicap allowance, was 
the surprise party of the afternoon, scoring 47 out of 50, and then 
only requiring 3 of his allowance to make up his highest possible. 
Harding broke 7 out of 9 in his allowance of 10, and also landed 
with 50, as did Billings, who required to break all his 5 extra 
targets to get into the tie. This tie will be shot off on Dec. 10, 
the club’s next regular shoot. None of the others in the event 
could get 50, so did not shoot off their allowances. Banks missed 
his first bird, and then ran 49 straight. During the afternoon 
he broke 104 out of 105 at unknown angles, and also broke 9 ont 
of 10, Long Island rules, gun below the elbow. Scores in the 
club event were as follows: 


Fifty targets, unknown angles: 


E Banks, 0 ..OUULDD111011 10001001 49 
Dominie, 3... 01000111111111110001111111111100103111111111111111 44 
Billings, eee ee Te 
11111 — 
Dudley, 3... .11911111110012011111111111111111110111000110011111 —41 


Remsen, 4 .. .11111110011111111011121111101111111111111100111111 


~44 
*Hallowell 


+ -M0900991191101091911111119103.191111111110111101110 45 


Adams, 9 ...11111001111111111011110110100101111110011110111111 —39 
Sanders, 10. .0190000000010011 101000001 10001.01000100010001011000 15 
Harding, ok "1 | rr enmememmceszemeanaiil: 
) I 
Hatfield, eT 47 
1 in 


. 3—50 
* Guest. — ‘ 
The following table gives the totals made by each shooter in the 
six events decided during the afternoon: 
Events: 


123466 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 101515501015 Targets: 10 15 15 50 10 15 
SED. vsyponcwad 10 15 15 49 915 Adams ......... 8141239 7.. 
Dominie ....... 9 15 13 441013 Lane ........... 912W.. 3.. 
Billings ....... 8141445... 12 Hatfield ......... LL 9 @ oe oo 
Dudley ......... 81116 41 510 Harding ........... 8 43 612 
J] Remsen ..... De Oe o> Oe Ge PE oica 20.50 sd on Dee 
Hailowell ..... CEI OU Bah 2 occi cess Mid have 99 
Sanders 22.60.08 S57. B 0 9 Davis <.2..:.. Cigars: we s00 Oe 


No. 5 was at 10 targets, gun below the elbow until the target 
was in the air. The Dominie won the silver flask put up as a 
prize by the management for the high man in that event; he 
broke 10 straight and well earned his victory. 

No. 6 was a handicap prize event at 15 targets per man, allow- 
ance of misses as breaks. Hallowell and Banks, who shot for 
“targets only” during the whole afternoon, did not compete for 
the prize. When the allowances had been added to the scores 
made by those in for the prize (silver spoons), it was found that 
Harding (2) and Saunders (5) were tied on 14; they divided the 
spoons, as it was took dark to shoot off. The other totals were: 
Dominie (0), Remsen (1) and Billings (1) 13; Dr. Smith (3) 12; 
Dudley (1) 11 


Spring Hill Rod and Gun Club. 


Nov. 5.—The first monthly shoot of the Spring Hill Rod and 
Gun Club was held to-day at Spring Hill, Corona. Eight members 


took part in the shooting, which was at 10 live birds. The scores: 
Voehringer ........ 0211112212— 9 Mager ...........++ 2200011221— 7 
SD, ophdeshs naan be 1221202122— 9 Simon ...........+. 0122012012— 7 
ES . 2202222222— 9 Brust .........+s00- 0120202102— 6 
NN OR 0221210211— 8 Geibel ............. 2012021002— 6 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 3.—The East Side Gun Club held its club 
shoot here to-day. The shoot was a 25-target event, known angles, 
point system. After the regular club event a number of sweeps 
were shot. The scores: 


Batemormt, BD c.ccccccssscccesccvcecccess -0111110011111111111101011—20 


TV Er ssetesesénbectoasecbovaesl 1011101111111011111100110—19 
SUN: UP -nevcdavesnnsedberknckbkieoteall 0111111110011111110111100—19 


UNE, BD. beenebeonseSesnccyregsecenéoes 1011101101111000001110111—16 
RNIN OE savuci geen gooseterhsods-haul (001000010010110011101010—10 
Sweepstakes, 10 targets each: 

Perment ....... 610 7 56 6 5 Fairmount ..... 8 8910 8 9 
Koeller ....... oe SF oui SD ‘siete, er9503 aerns S 

Richards ....... Bae on ey aioe 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 8—The weather favored the shoot of the 
East Side Gun Club to-day. The weather was cool, with a stiff 
wind blowing up to and partially through the main event, which 
was begun about 1 o’clock. The feature of the event was Harold 
Money's excellent shooting. He shot with admirable precision, 
time and finish, killing some 48 birds out of 50, missing but 2 
throughout the shoot. Several minor events were shot before 
the main event began. Many of the birds were. big, strong, lusty 
fellows, apparently iron-clad, for some of them went out of bounds 
after staggering to the shock of two charges of shot. Hallowell 
was distinctly unfortunate, for several of his birds were smashed 
with both barrels, and still went out of bounds. The Rose system, 
four moneys, prevailed. The club holds a Thanksgiving Day 
shoot Nov, 24, with much the same programme. The main event, 
15 birds, $5 entrance, birds extra: 


H Money, 28%.222111212221011—14 W Canon, 9-261g.222010211001122—11 
H$Otten, 28...212101212112112—14 Dr Hudson, 29.2210*1121110120—11 
Larkey, 28%. ..220011111211222-18 Waters, 28......0122102101°2212—11 
T Russell, 26.212200121212i01—12 L Schorty, 28%.21°022100221202—10 
Hallowell, 30.202022022222202—1] Ferguson, Jr. .120021121110*%*— 9 
airmont, $8. .2220220202"1221—1 ° 
No. 3, miss-and-out: 
TIGUNEE o0scsnss400s08 211211111 


! ee 1111110 
POMMIOR . 460 oped ss cnens -212211111 Canon ......... penspiins sane 
MRED (esteem +theep sees srcMARREEEs WUORBTO och ccusseents coves 10 

FE BRODER asess cen cevese 212211112 


New Jersey Central League. ~ 


Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 12.—The last shoot of the season under 
the. direction of the New Jersey Central ie was held to-day 
on the Climax Gun Club’s grounds, at Fanwood. Four teams 
competed, but only two presented the regular five-men teams. 
The Dunellen Club shot with four men, and the Reservoir Club, 
of New Brunswick, had only three men on the grounds. Climax 
won with a score of 69, and Dunellen, with one man missing, 
beat out Bound Brook by 1 target. Each man shot at 25 targets 
under the Sergeant system. e Climax Gun Club also held 
its regular club shoot to-day. The scores: 








Climax. * 
CC I wecdoenVebshstecneses wanton - -011111101111001111011101—18 
Keller, Jr sos savcessesencees s+ eee +e «1010101111011111111001000—16 


epee 01111101001010110000000—12 
ee sebacgacsesereseecceseseseens «eM QQ001101010111 12 
S pews pdwacerercces pesecaseceebe —]1—§9 


9001111113111011101014111— 
7 19 






Brantingham ....... «+++ 01111010100110119101101001—16 
Cramer .....c cece eeeeeeeeeee uses ee «0l000001001010011010010110—10—61 
Bound Brook. 

Tingley ceepeuedeeeeeeeeeeeeseeen ss 0020199010111001011000010—14 
IGHO ©... scecececnsneseseveneeen eee 6O111011100011010101101110—15 
DEE noi seca snancpespenncpasncngess 1 —13 
SAP a sasvebasnantee> endo connchapepeeee fs 





HB Smith Sea IH 


16, S. Terry 15, Lambert 9, 


Washington Heights Gun Club. 


Guttenburg, N. J., Nov. 5.—The first out-of-town shoot of the 
Washington Heights Gun Club was held at the old Guttenburg 
race track to-day. For over twenty years the club has held its 
shoots at 170th street and Ki — avenue, New York, but 
buildings are now being er on these groun and the club 





has ‘chosen Guttenburg as temporary grounds. ‘o-day’s shoot 
was at ‘12 live birds per man, for yearly prizes. The scores: 
Dr Friedenberg. .110111222111—11 Russell ........... 211021000121— 8 
DUM 550555000 222211202211—11 C Jaoob ......... a — 8 
Terwilliger ...... 220222121201—10 Oliver ..........- 001222000121— 7 
eckel ad iaees . .110201100011— 7 
AR, Raa 110110011000— 6 
Fon Meuaye 220000000121— 5 


E. Dirtinck, Sec’y. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, Novy. 5. 








SD A es nwinnhnavtigasie Hiuvedekes and § 98 776 5 810 8 
SUE cegeucousy bqncsiyeh yo 90906 .-- 61078889 66 9 
Whitehead ...... owas dpcctpv been cgebe as a vee oO 
WE EEE 5 0b5s donbveceescesctenetes6cansih es 6.0.6 3:39 0-7 
Oo errr ee & 8 Sk enka se lun ek 
NE” <cSisa ndongs bbe twee oath OwGsa  Chunh vine 43732: 8:2 % 
POEUN | oiencevqesbavapccvoevecsaesyses Xs ae 5 ogee & 
i Re SS ore rien ih Peers ein Ont ey ea 7666 

J PROGR 5. cccccvcssccvvccccensceconeey os ve cess 09 06. 00 oFi5R 
J. H. Terrive. 

* ‘ s 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 

Cincinnati, O., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Cin- 


cinnati’ Gun Club has leased for a period of ten years a beautiful 
plot of ground containing four acres, fronting on Ross Lake, 
a body of water consisting of forty-two acres, which the club 
also controls, and which it will shortly stock with bass; so that 
it will not be all of shooting that the Cincinnati Gun Club will 
offer to its members. Furthermore, a bathing beach is to be added 
next summer. On these grounds the club has: erected a model 
club house, a magnificent structure of two stories. Each of these 
is 32 by 32, and the lower one is subdivided into five compart- 
ments. The larger one is 32 by 20, which is the main club 
room. This, being located directly back of the shooting stands, 
permits one to witness the shooting from within, as the windows 
are of large proportion. To the rear is the gun locker and toilet 
room for the sheoters, and adjoining this is a room set aside for 
the use of the manager, while to the left as one faces the 
grounds in a wing are two smaller rooms, the front one being 
utilized as a cashier’s office and the rear one as a kitchen. On 
the upper floor is one large room of the same dimensions as the 
main club room; this is used as ladies’ reception room, and 
when occasions require dinner and lunch are served here. The 
other three rooms are set aside for sleeping apartments for the 
managér and his family. There is also a veranda the entire 
length of the building, and here on pleasant days one can obtain 
a most delightful view of the shooting. Old-fashioned fireplaces 
are used to heat the large rooms. 

The ‘grounds are equipped with two batteries of target traps, 
one of these consisting of three expert traps arranged on the 
Sergeant system, while the other is a magautrap. These are 
encased in brick structures 7{ft. wide, with ample room for the 
traps, and enough additional space to permit the storing of 7,000 
targets. The advantages of this will be readily understood, as it 
means that there will be no interruption of shooting during the 
day in’ order to allow the trappers to replenish their exhausted 
supply, of targets. Then add to this fact that the tops of these 
structures barely protrude above the ground and you will have an 
idea of what an up-to-date arrangement for target shooting this 
progressive club has. But this is not all, for when it comes to 
live birds the arrangements are equally complete. The under- 
ground system is of course in vogue here, but the pit is of such 
dimengions as to permit not only the trappers and birds, but there 
is ample room for two or three dogs and an additional man to look 
after these. Furthermore, room for a small stove has not been 
overlooked, and one will be put in to add to the comfort of the 
trappers and also to prevent the birds from becoming chilled on 
cold days. Just in the rear of the pit the ground has been a trifle 
raised, and in this is fitted a pane of glass of about 6in. square 
and 2in. in diameter. From this those in the pit can obtain 
a view of the score, and thereby know when to release the dogs 
to do the retrieving. In this manner 200 birds can be shot in an 
hour. This arrangement is according to plans submitted by Mr. 
E. D. Fulford, who will equip these grounds with his new 
traps,’ which are far superior to any that have yet come under 
my observation, and accomplish everything its enthusiastic in- 
ventor claims for them. It was the intention of the club to use 
these traps on this occasion, but unfortunately the set the club 
had ordered was lost en route from Utica. However, Mr. Ful- 
ford had one that he was carrying around as a sample, and this 
was used on this occasion, being placed in the center, and when 
it is properly manipulated sitters are out of the question. 

One other thing that the club possesses worth mentioning 
is a magnificent fagstaft 80ft. high. This first saw service on 
a famoys New Orleans packet steamer, the Jacob Strader, and 
when this vessel was wrecked the East End Gun Club then came 
into possession of it. Mr. Waddell was at that time president 
of this organization, and upon its amalgamation into the present 
organization the staff came with it. Messrs. Mosby and Waddell 
offered to donate a flag if some one would put up the staff. Mr. 
Henry Robinson, one of the club’s most active shooting members, 
generously offered to perform this service. Then on the formal 
opening of the club grounds, Oct. 7, the occasion of the team 
race between Dayton and Cincinnati clubs, forty shooters gathered 
around this staff, and at the drop of the handkerchief Old Glory 
went aloft to the salute of the forty guns, and has proudly waved 
from the staff ever since. 

With such model arranged grounds and 1 cent targets and good 
live birds at 20 cents to practice on any day of the year, the mem- 
bers of this organization have reason to feel proud, and it is 
nothing surprising that the club roll now shows something like 
215 names (J. J. Hallowell being the latest addition), many of 
whom hold the most responsible positions in their respective 
vocations. 

The grounds are reached by the electric line. It is only twenty- 
five minutes’ ride from Fountain Square, where all the cars meet. 

Paut R. Litzxe. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Hicks—Palimer. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 12,—Silas Palmer successfull 
title’to the oa. challenge trophy last Tuesday afternoon, easily 
a T. P. Hicks. The day was cloudy and the wind strong. 
‘Half a dozen spectators witnessed the race. Mr. Hicks stood at 
scratch, Mr. Palmer being conceded 2yds. and 2 birds, not 3yds. 
and 2 birds, as was erroneously reported in a local paper. Mr. 
Palmer shot a good race on stiff birds, and easily won over Mr. 
Hicks. who seemed not at his best. Score; . 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
5 





defended his 


T P Hicks, 30,0.. 


0 
Mr. A. C. Paterson will bably be next to shoot Mr. Palmer 
C. P. Richards, of a local eportin 
on the trustees of the “Chicago” embl 


series of live-bird contests during the winter, shoots to held 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 1 P. M., from 
Nov. 19, 1898, to March 1899, inclusive, at Watson's Park, 





‘3 “ ‘ 2 it é ns gh 





s are to be awarded, one in each class for the 
highest five scores d the x 


season. 
It will necessary each contestant to participate in six 
contests to le. 
“You will be sed of your handicap at each contest by Capt. 
Paterson or John Watson.” 


Kentucky Gun Club. 


Mr. H. Je {yonts vith 0. cgen 0, Prat of. woe the een 
medal of the Kentucky Gun Club, of Louisville, in the last shoot. 
The live-bird medal in the last contest was won by De Long, 


9 out of 10. 
Waterloo. 


E. W. Coburn won the main medal of the Waterloo, la., Gun 
Club in the club shoot this week, scoring 20 straight. H. Steege 
won the minor prizes, once with 20 and once with 18. 


Peoria. 


In the contest for the Crawford medal at Peoria, Nov. 7, Ww. 
F. Meidroth won under ‘somewhat novel conditions. Meidroth 
broke 37 out of 50, and William Webber 44 out of 50. They then 
shot at the number of targets they had missed, Meidroth breaking 
11 out of his 13 and Webber 3 out of his 6, the former being 


declared winner. 
Marshalltown. 


Marshalltown Gun Club, of Iowa, will hold a big shoot Thanks- 
givin Dey. There will be a team contest between Marshalltown 
Moi 


and Des nes, and it is expected that the attendance will be 
good. 


Pike’s Peak Gun Club. 


Once the travelers watched it for hundreds of miles and now 
they shoot asphalt targets there. The Pike’s Peak Gun Club held 
its regular monthly medal shoot this week, at the grounds on Knob 
Hill, Colorado Springs, in a storm that was more than half a gale. 
The scores were not high, but were good for the weather. Garrett 
won the medal with 43 out of 50, Lawton second, 42. 


Kentucky Gun Club. 


The last medal shoot of the Kentucky Gun Club to date was 
turned off this week on t pleasant Louisville grounds, and 
resulted in a deferred tie. yons dropped out, and Schultz and 
Chadwick remained tied. They agreed to shoot off the tie on 
strings of 3 birds, and they kept on killing three 3 straight until 
they had gone through nine ae, and until darkness called a 
halt. They remained tied at the close of hostilities, having killed 
36 straight each. 


St. Paul Shoot. 


St. Paul Gun Club, of Minnesota, will hold a State tournament 
Nov. 16, putting up all the club badges and offering team races 
of two and three-men teams, representative of the cities com- 
peting. It is thought there will be a good State showing, and the 
occasion is sure to be a very pleasant one. 


E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 





Chicago, Noy. 12.—John Watsen announces to the shooters that 
he will give a live-bird tournament on his grounds at Burn- 
side Crossing, beginning Monday, Dec. 12, and continuing through- 
out the week. The grounds have recently been rearranged, and an 
extra set of live-bird traps have been put in, making it more 
available in accommodating a large number of shooters. On each 
day, aside from the regular events, will be given a 165-bird 
contest, in which the money will be divided on the equitable 
system. On the concluding day a 25-bird handicap contest will 
take place, the handicaps being yards, and ranging from 25 to 
22. To the winner of this contest will be given a unique medal 
valued at $150, and the money divided as folldws: Twenty 
entries, four moneys; thirty entries, five moneys; forty entries, 
six moneys. Birds will be trapped at 20 cents each. A large 
number of participants are expected to be in attendance. 


A. C. Paterson. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


W. S.—The European roe deer and the American red deer are 
two distinct species. 


. E. S:, Jersey City.—Will you kindly inform a reader the 
effect it has on a she dog if you change its collar? Does it 
change her disposition in any way, has it any effect on her hear- 
ing, or does it make her dumb or fond of figthing, or does it 
affec 


t her in any other way? Ans. Probably not, if the new 
collar fits. 


W. G. Frost, Portland.—Wild rice is very prolific, and grows 
annually on the same grounds, requiring no care to cultivate. 
It will grow well in almost any water that has a muddy bot- 
tom, is not too cold, and has not a strong current and is not 
more than &ft. deep. It will succeed in any of the Middle 
States, and northwest as far as latitude 50°. Rice has been found 
doing well on the prairie sloughs of Minnesota, the water of 
which is tinctured more or less with alkali; it has been success- 
fully introduced into many of the salt marshes of the Hudson 
River and Long Island, and it grows well in fresh-water marshes 
and on the banks of slow-running streams. The proper time for 
sowing the seeds is immediately after it is gathered ripe, i. e., 
in September. The plant is hardy, prolific and aggressive, and 
usually more then maintains a footing once established. Its 
failure to grow in so many cases is due to the fact that the ‘seed 
has been impaired by too long keeping, and in a number of cases 
the seed used has been threshed by the Indians, who scorch the 
grain to facilitate the operation. few months seems sufficient 
to destroy the vital germ, so that, though spring sowing has suc- 
ceeded in some few cases, the trial of winter storage is usually 
too much for this delicate grain. 


————==_= 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Hunting and Fishing on the C. & O, 


No necessity exists for a journey across the continent for the 
sportsman who is looking for an outing. Five hours from Wash- 
ington, rote the most beautiful mountain scenery this side of 
the Rockies, deer are almost as plentiful this year as they were in 
the days when the Old Dominion was. first settled by white men. 

Since the open season began, on Oct. 1, several parties have gone 

m Washington into Bath county, Virginia, and the reports 
which they bring back are such as to make the heart of the sports- 
man jump with expectancy. There is plenty of sport to be had 
with the rifle, the shotgun, the fly-rod, and none of the game bags 
or fish creels are brought back or. 

Within a radius of ten miles from Millboro, Va., there are literal- 
ly hundreds of deer. Thea ta0 the Sweaty River is oneting 
zaak, who Ms dered ee big aulth foyds. OF iene, “think 

pl - on ine, thin 
We Se = See at oe his poms o 
season paradise the. sports 
a 7 * Ohio rates jenving Neen “32 ,. M. 
an 10 P. right in’ it paradise. 
For inferuiation pidvecs H. W. Fuller, General’ Agent, 
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